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MOSUL OIL AND THE PIPE-LINE 


THE matters now arising in connexion with the construction of a 
pipe-line to take the oil of the Mosul oilfields to the Mediterranean 
are of international importance. There are in Iraq two proved 
and tested oilfields, the development of which is held up by the 
absence of a pipe-line. The first is the Baba Gurgur field, near 
Kirkuk, on the north-western border of Iraq, in the hands of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, consisting of British, French, American, 
and Dutch groups holding in equal shares ; and the second, the 
Naftkhana Field, near Khanakin, on the Persian border, worked 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. This field lies partly in Iraq 
and partly in Persia. The Baba Gurgur oilfield is probably one 
of the largest and most prolific in the world, but its distance of 
some 600 miles from the Mediterranean must make the carriage 
of the oil to a port on that sea very expensive. On the other 
hand, Basra, at the head of the Persian Gulf, is only about 450 
miles away, but the Suez Canal dues upon oil-tankers are so 
heavy that it would be profitable to the company to aaa them 
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at the price of constructing the extra 200 miles of pipe-line 
involved by the Mediterranean route. 

The present low price of oil, its over-production in America, 
and the immense oil resources held in reserve in Venezuela would, 


in the absence of other considerations, make most of the great 


international oil interests sharing in the Iraq Petroleum Company 
reluctant to bring the Iraq fields immediately to the point of 
production. The American, British, and Dutch interests have 
long been working for a general agreement for restriction of 
output throughout the world, and, were they free to follow their 
inclination, they would undoubtedly, after exploring the oil 
resources of the Mosul area, refuse to develop them further until 
consumption had overtaken production. But they are not free 
agents. Under the terms of the Iraq Petroleum Company agree- 
ment Iraq has the right to declare the whole concession forfeited 
if the company does not, within four years of completing the 


testing of the area of the concession and the selection of working 
plots, begin to construct a pipe-line to the sea. And Iraq is 


growing impatient. It is now nearly four years since the tapping 
of the first great ‘Gusher ’ well in the Baba Gurgur field. This 
one well alone is said to be capable of yielding 1,000,000 tons of 


oila year. Iraq is in financial difficulties owing to the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, on which she mainly depends for 
revenue, and she needs the royalties on her oil. 

France also is impatient, so impatient that some of the English 
financial papers have hinted that her withdrawal of gold from 
England is due to a desire to put pressure upon the English 


financial and oil interests and force them to agree to an early con- 
struction of a pipe-line from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean. For 
France has made her share of the Mosul oil the basis of all her 
arrangements for the monopoly of the refining and sale of oil 
within her boundaries, and she regards its delivery at a convenient 
Mediterranean port as a vital factor in her defence. She can no 
longer contemplate dependence in time of war upon the convey- 
ance from vast distances in neutral vessels of so essential a com- 
modity, nor the being forced to bid for it in the open market 
against enemies or neutrals. At great sacrifice she has completed 
all plans for her security, and she cannot tolerate the gap left in 
them by the absence of an assured supply of oil under her own 
control. Up to this point the desires of France and Iraq are 
identical. They both wish to have the Mosul oil flowing to a 
Mediterranean port as early as possible. But the question of which 
port it shall be, whether a Syrian port (Tripoli or Alexandretta) 
or a Palestine port (Haifa), divides them sharply. 

France, with her mandate over Syria, naturally presses for 
a Syrian port. Not only would the delivery of the oil on the 
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Syrian coast increase the prosperity of the chosen port and so 
benefit Syrian trade, but it would also in the event of war give 
France greater security for the conveyance of the oil to her own 
shores. For, even were Great Britain a benevolent neutral, France 


could not have such a free hand at Haifa, under British control, 
for organising the delivery of the oil to her tankers as she would 
have at Tripoli or Alexandretta. And supposing that Great 
Britain’s sympathies were not with France in the war, there 
might be, she fancies, unpleasant possibilities of obstruction. She 
is prepared, therefore, to go to great lengths to secure her object. 

Iraq is at least as impassioned in her stand for Haifa. Her 


reasons are various. First, she believés that a pipe-line from 
Kirkuk to Haifa would inevitably be accompanied by a railway, 
since between the Euphrates and the Jordan the line would 
traverse an almost uninhabited desert, and without a railway its 
construction and maintenance would be difficult. For a pipe-line 


to Tripoli or Alexandretta a railway would not be so essential, 


as the line would at no point after entering the desert be more 
than about 100 miles from existing railways (Aleppo-Nisibin or 
Aleppo-Homs), and supplies are easier to procure on that route. 
Thus, if Iraq can insist on the Haifa route, she hopes to get a 
railway to the Mediterranean constructed by the oil interests 


without expense to herself. Such a railway would run wholly 
through Iraq, Transjordania, and Palestine—Transjordania ruled 
by King Faisal’s brother and Palestine under the mandate of 
his British ally. There have been times when relations between 
France and Iraq have been difficult, and leading Iraqis have even 
had trouble in getting passports to traverse Syrian territory. 
Iraq does not wish to be dependent on French policy for her 
intercourse with Europe. Moreover, a Haifa railway would 
secure for Iraq a large share of the profits arising from the transit 
of European and American goods to Persia. These now go round 
by the Red Sea and Persian Gulf to Basra and thence on the 
Iraq railways through Baghdad to Khanakin, on the Persian 
border. But Persia is building a railway from the Persian Gulf 
to Teheran, which will divert all this traffic, and threatens the 
Iraq railways and Baghdad commerce with a serious loss, unless 
a new route through Iraq can be devised which will be even more 
attractive to Persian imports than the new Persian railway. 
Now, a railway from Haifa would enable all goods destined 
for Persia from Europe and America to avoid the Suez Canal 
dues ; and this saving, combined with the greater speed of con- 
veyance, should attract them to Haifa and retain for Iraq the 
profits of their transit, leaving to the Persian railway from the 
Gulf the carriage only of Persian trade with India and the Far 
East. Again, a railway from Haifa could bring British military 
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help and military stores quickly to Iraq, if required, under the 
terms of the new Treaty of Alliance, without the delays of the 
circuitous voyage through the Suez Canal, Red Sea, and Persian 
Gulf. Such help could not be ensured by a railway starting from 
a Syrian port, even if the pipe-line on the Syrian route were 
accompanied by a railway ; for if Iraq were attacked by one of 
her neighbours, France and Syria might well be neutral and 
might forbid the use of the Syrian portion of the railway to 
British forces or material destined for Iraq. Iraq, therefore, 
considers a railway from the Mediterranean traversing only allied 
and Iraq territory vital to her interests. 

Secondly, Iraq hopes that a railway and pipe-line to Haifa 
would permanently secure for her the desert corridor joining her 
territory to Transjordania and Palestine, which the ambitions of 
the desert tribes of Nejd threaten, in spite of the cordial relations 
recently established between King Faisal and King Ibn Saud. 
This corridor passes east and west between the southern frontier 
of Syria and the northern frontier of Iraq, and is at its narrowest 
not more than 70 miles wide. The Nejd tribes resent its existence, 
since it runs right across the routes followed by their caravans 
trading with Damascus, and they have often proclaimed their 
intention of obliterating it, although agreements between Nejd 
and Transjordania provide for the free transit of such caravans. 
If they had their way, they would completely cut off Iraq from 
the Mediterranean and would block the air route between Cairo 
and Baghdad. The British Air Company using that route would 
then have to bargain with Nejd for leave to fly over this desert, 
and might have to pay heavily for it, if indeed their passage were 
not entirely prohibited. It is evident that if a railway and pipe- 
line were built through this desert corridor by international 
interests, the Nejd tribes would not dare to encroach upon it, and 
Iraq need not trouble further about the security of her access to 
the Mediterranean and Egypt. 

The railway would run for some 450 miles through Iraq, 
mainly in flat desert country where construction would be cheap, 
and for some 250 through Transjordania and Palestine, partly 
in hilly country. The latter section would be proportionately 
expensive. Palestine is no less anxious than Iraq that the pipe- 
line shall go to Haifa, and shall, if possible, be accompanied by 
arailway. She has received a large loan from the British Govern- 
ment for the improvement of Haifa Harbour, and were this port 
to be the point of departure for oil-tankers, and to be connected 
by rail with Kirkuk and Baghdad, its prosperity would be assured. 
Numbers of passengers between Europe and India would use this 
route, and the tourist traffic both in Palestine and Iraq would be 


immensely encouraged. 
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Lastly, Great Britain must prefer that the pipe-line shall 
terminate at a port under her control. It would be inconvenient 
that the British Mediterranean Fleet should be dependent on a 
Syrian port for its oil, and Great Britain is keenly interested in 
the stability and prosperity of Palestine, Transjordania, and Iraq. 

Thus there is a sharp conflict of interest between France and 
Syria on the one hand, and Great Britain, Palestine, and Iraq 
on the other, as to whether the pipe-line shall debouch on the 
Syrian coast or at Haifa, being in the latter case accompanied 
by arailway. But, be the political interests what they may, the 
decision would normally rest with the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
which would obviously be guided by considerations of cost, 
harbour facilities, and security. As to cost there can be no 
question. The pipe-line to the Syrian coast, probably to Tripoli, 
would be cheaper, since it is about 100 miles shorter and avoids 
the expensive crossing of the Jordan valley. Moreover, water 
ismore plentiful on this route. In the matter of harbour facilities 
there is some doubt. Tripoli could be equipped no less easily 
than Haifa with storage tanks and with arrangements for the 
discharge of the crude oil ; but it is said that the prevailing wind 
at Tripoli is such that the oil-tankers arriving there empty and 
awaiting their load would have difficulty in mooring, and that 
the anchorage is inferior to that of Haifa. 

The question of security is debatable. The western portion 
of the Tripoli line in Syria would pass just north of the Lebanon, 
near territory inhabited by a turbulent population which gave 
trouble to the French during the rising of 1925. If Alexandretta 
were preferred to Tripoli, the terminus would be threatened by 
Turkish ambitions and by brigand inroads from Turkey. On the 
other hand, the Haifa line would, for some 200 miles in the Iraq- 
Transjordan corridor, run close to the northern frontier of Nejd, 
exposed at first sight toattack. But all this country is practically 
uninhabited, and is far to the north of the area infested by the 
warlike Akhwan tribes of Nejd, who, bearing in mind the danger 
of bombing from the air, would scarcely venture to raid so far 
from their bases. On balance the security of the Haifa line seems 
greater than that of the line to Tripoli. If the Iraq Petroleum 
Company were free to decide, they might incline to the Syrian 
route, the question of cost outweighing all other considerations. 
But unfortunately for them they have difficulties about their 
concession, for the solution of which they may be obliged to 
bargain with Iraq; and Iraq, with unyielding voice, demands 
as her gain from the bargain that the pipe-line shall go to Haifa 
and that it shall be accompanied by a railway. 

This situation has arisen in the following way. Shortly after 
the war the American Government were obsessed by the ground- 
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less fear that their oil supplies were approaching exhaustion, and 
by negotiation with Great Britain they not only secured to 
American interests a quarter share in the Turkish (now Iraq) 
Petroleum Company, but also succeeded in limiting the original 
monopoly of the company over the whole Mosul province by the 
‘ policy of the open door.’ Under this arrangement the company 
were, after a reasonable period of prospecting for oil, to select a 
fixed area for their operations, and the whole of the rest of the 
Mosul province was then to be thrown open to public tender. 
The Americans doubtless hoped that in this competition their 
financial resources would secure them the lion’s share, which 
would be additional to the quarter share of the company’s oil 
already obtained by them. Later on, in the negotiations of 1923 
between the company and Iraq, the company, who probably did 
not then realise the enormous extent of the Mosul oil deposits, 
themselves proposed that the area to be selected by them in 
pursuance of this arrangement should consist of twenty-four 
rectangular plots of eight square miles each, and the final Con- 
vention between the company and Iraq embodied this provision. 
It was stipulated that the company should thereafter act as agent 
for the Iraq Government in conducting the auctions for the 
additional areas outside the company’s twenty-four selected plots. 
These were to be held by the successful bidders from Iraq on the 
same terms as to royalties and other obligations and rights as the 
company’s own plots, the element of competition consisting in 
the sums offered at auction. The Iraq Petroleum Company, in 
consideration of the fact that it originally held the concession 
over the whole Mosul province, was to receive the sums bid by 
the successful bidders at the auctions, the Iraq Government being 
content with its royalties on the oil. 

The time has now arrived when under the Convention the 
Iraq Petroleum Company should select its twenty-four plots. 
But it is most unwilling to do so, because it is doubtful whether 
the 160 square miles allotted to it by the Convention will suffice 
even to cover the whole of the Baba Gurgur oilfield, the only 
oilfield which it has had time thoroughly to test. If this oilfield 
were not completely covered by the company’s holdings, and rival 
companies were able to secure a corner of the field by bidding 
at the auctions, an era of competitive drilling, which has proved 
so injurious to the American and other oil industries, would set 
in ; for the huge oil pool underlying the field could be tapped by 
the rival companies, and a frantic and uneconomic race might 
then ensue, each trying to drain away as much oil as possible 
before the others should succeed in exhausting the oil. This 
would obviously be grossly unfair to the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
which has borne the heat and burden of the day in securing the 
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concession and discovering and testing the field, and it would be 
against the real interests of Iraq. These would be best served by 
the methodical development of the field through one agency, 
which, like the Anglo-Persian Company in southern Persia, could 
make large plans undisturbed by competitors. It is true that 
the oil of the field might be got out more quickly by the com- 
petition of two or more rival companies, and that for a compara- 
tively few years Iraq might gain huge royalties ; but this would 
be achieved at the expense of so flooding the market with oil 
and lowering its world price that, with the expense of con- 
structing and maintaining the long pipe-line, the operations of 
the rival companies would scarcely pay and the whole oil industry 
of Iraq might suffer a setback. It would be better for Iraq to 
receive a substantial, but not enormous, annual sum in royalties 
for a long period than for it to receive an extravagant amount 
for a few years ; for when it had learnt all the financial vices of 
opulence, it might find that its chief oil pool was empty and that 
the oil interests of the world were unwilling to risk the expense 
of testing and developing other fields under the ruinous system 
of competitive drilling. Moreover, experience elsewhere has 
shown that competitive drilling into one oil pool is a very wasteful 
system and may spoil the field and lose a great part of the oil. 
The wisest policy for Iraq, then, is to insist on receiving early an 
adequate sum in royalties from what is suspected to be her 
greatest oil pool, but at the same time to conserve her oil resources 
and prevent waste by leaving its development in a single hand. 

These reasons combine to make the Iraq Petroleum Company 
anxious to obtain from the Iraq Government a modification of 
the terms of their concession which shall give them a larger area, 
and perhaps a longer period, for experimental borings before they 
have to make their final selection. But the guid pro quo demanded 
by Iraq, the selection of Haifa as the terminal port for the pipe- 
line, and the construction of a railway alongside it, is too expensive 
for them. 

And even were Iraq to get her way, it seems doubtful whether 
the opposition of France could be overcome. France feels so 
strongly on the subject, for reasons already explained and to 
which the Press of Paris and Syria bears witness, that she would 
probably be prepared to use all the resources of her diplomacy to 
frustrate the Iraq plan; and the means lie ready to her hand. 
She is none too enthusiastic about the proposal that Iraq shall 
enter the League of Nations in 1932, sirice this may embarrass 
her in Syria. Moreover, as traditional defender of the Eastern 
Christians, she sympathises with the objections of the thousands 
of Christians in the Mosul district to being left in the uncontrolled 
power of an Arab Government, as contemplated in the new Anglo- 
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Iraq Treaty. The protests of these Christians have already 
reached the English Press, and the Baghdad newspapers in their 
comments on the new Treaty have already expressed a fear that 
France. will oppose the candidature of Iraq and prevent her 
obtaining the suffrages of two-thirds of the League Assembly 
which are necessary for her admission. Or even if France did 
not go to this length, she might insist on reimposing the ‘ capitula- 
tions ’ in Iraq, which she, like some other nations, professes only 
to have suspended for the duration of British control of the Iraq 
courts. If there is a real danger of such action, the exasperation 
of France over the pipe-line question would increase it, and the 
opposition of France in the League might bring all the painfully 
worked-out policy of Great Britain and Iraq to the ground. An 
issue must be sought from this dilemma. 

Nor do the complications end here. While the tussle between 
Iraq and the oil company has dragged on, new interests have 
intervened and made Iraq even more reluctant than before to 
yield her point. A syndicate known as the British Oil Develop- 
ment Company, under the presidency of Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Wester Wemyss, and with the backing of Lord Inverforth 
and other leading financiers, came forward in 1927 and asked 
for a concession similar to that of the Iraq Petroleum Company 
of twenty-four plots of oil-bearing land in the Mosul area outside 
the plots to be selected by the latter company. They urged that 
it was to the interest of Iraq to make the Iraq Petroleum Company 
select its plots without delay and to throw the rest of the country 
open to development ; and, learning that in the eyes of Iraq the 
decisive factor was the construction of a railway to Haifa, they 
dangled before her somewhat indefinite prospects of financial 
help for that purpose. Later on, in order to avoid the opposition 
which might grow, both in Iraq and in the League of Nations, to 
the grant of a special concession to a purely British company, 
they invited to join them an Italian group, the Agenzia Generale 
Italiana di Petrolio, and subsequently a German group backed 
by certain well-known German industrial concerns, and a Swiss- 
French group. They carried on propaganda in Baghdad, with 
the result that the public opinion of Iraq has become confused 
and distracted between the rival offers, and tends towards driving 
the hardest possible bargain with the Iraq Petroleum Company 
and refusing any amendment of the original concession, except 
at the price of a pipe-line and railway to Haifa. 

The position of the British Oil Development Company is, 
however, weak, because their demand is, not that they shall be 
allowed, as provided in the Iraq Petroleum Company’s Conven- 
tion, to compete with other aspirants at an auction for the areas 
which they desire, and to pay the price to the Iraq Petroleum 
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Company, but that these areas shall be assigned to them in return 
for definite financial help to Iraq. This could be arranged only 
by an amendment of the Convention, to which, of course, the Iraq 
Petroleum Company would, in its turn, not consent without a 
substantial gusd pro quo. 

Thus we have the following position. Four great oil groups— 
British, American, French, and Dutch, joined into one company— 
have discovered and tested an immense oilfield. They are now 
bound by the Convention to begin the construction of a pipe-line 
to the Mediterranean, which, after traversing Iraq, must go 
either to a Syrian or Palestine port. Great Britain, France, Iraq, 
and Syria have under the strict terms of the Convention no voice 
in the choice of a route or harbour, which rests with the company. 
The route to a Syrian port (Tripoli) is cheaper, but less secure, 
than that to a Palestine port (Haifa). The French group favours 
Tripoli; the other three groups probably favour Haifa. France 
and Syria back the French group ; Great Britain, Iraq, Palestine, 
and Transjordania desire Haifa and would support any groups 
which freely decide to vote for that port. The company is forced 
by circumstances to ask Iraq for an amendment of the Con- 
vention, failing which it may suffer grievous loss at the hands of 
rivals, This gives Iraq her chance to insist that her choice of 
Haifa shall prevail and also that a railway shall be built alongside 
the pipe-line to Haifa. 

Iraq really cares only about the railway, and is indifferent as 
to the route of the pipe-line, provided it is built quickly so that 
she may begin to get her royalties on the oil. The company 
shrinks from the heavy cost of a railway in addition to that of a 
pipe-line, for though the railway might ultimately pay, some years 
would pass before it would do so. Iraq is adamant and will 
refuse to amend the Convention in the way which the company 
desire unless she gets her way. France is equally adamant, and 
might ruin the future of Iraq if her views are not met. In the 
meanwhile another great company consisting of British, Italian, 
German, and Swiss-French groups has intervened and asks Iraq 
to grant, in return for financial help to Iraq which might go 
some way towards building the railway, an oil concession outside 
the area to be selected by the Iraq Petroleum Company. Iraq 
would like to do this, but is prevented by the Convention with 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. She, therefore, in her turn wishes 
to amend the Convention so as to enable her to grant areas to the 
new company. This latter would probably agree with the three 
non-French groups of the Iraq Petroleum Company in favouring 
Haifa as a terminus for a pipe-line, either an independent line, 
if they found enough oil, or a joint one with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company. 
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What is the solution of this conflict of desires and policies ? 
In the first place, it seems obvious that the two great companies 
should come together and attempt by mutual concessions to 
work out an agreed plan to present to Iraq. If they could each 
give a substantial contribution towards the railway, Iraq and 
Palestine might borrow on favourable terms the balance required 
—Palestine for the expensive portion within her own territories, 
and Iraq for the cheaper portion within hers. The British 
Government might then well help with its credit—at all events, 
for the Palestine section. In return for such an arrangement 
Iraq might amend the Convention so as to give the Iraq Petroleum 
Company the right to select and work a larger area than that 
which they at present possess, and a delay of a year or two more 
in which to make the final selection of such additional area. 
Against this the company would undertake to build immediately 
a pipe-line to Haifa for the oil of the already proved Baba Gurgur 
field, and would consent in their turn to an amendment of the 
Convention as desired by Iraq. This amendment might permit 
the new British Oil Development Company to begin prospecting 
for oil at once, and to select a separate area as soon as the short 
additional period granted to the Iraq Petroleum Company should 
expire. To meet French views a separate branch to carry the 
French quarter share of the oil might take off from the main 
pipe-line to Haifa at the nearest point to Tripoli, which would 
probably be at Rutbah, in the desert, half-way between Baghdad 
and Damascus. This branch would be about 250 miles long, and 
the French group would doubtless be ready to bear the exclusive 
cost of their branch, in lieu of sharing in the cost of the remainder 
of the main line between Rutbah and Haifa, which would be some 
400 miles long. The result would be that the British, American, 
and Dutch groups would each bear one-twelfth more of the 
cost of the latter portion than they would have done had there 
been only a single line to Haifa paid for equally by all four 
groups, Such a plan as regards the French share of the oil was 
suggested by a French writer in the Correspondance d’Orient as 
long ago as April 1928, and would probably satisfy the: French 

oups. 

ve an amicable arrangement between the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and the British Oil Development Company might provide 
that the latter shall, if successful in finding oil, either pay a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of construction of the Haifa pipe-line 
or a fixed charge for the conveyance of their oil in it—a plan 
which the Convention already envisages for the oil produced by 
outside companies. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company would also 
wish to have the use of the pipe-line to Haifa for their oil from 
the Naftkhana field which was mentioned at the beginning of 
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this article. There should, therefore, be no real difficulty in the 
way of providing funds for the pipe-line. 

The foregoing is, of course, merely a slight sketch of a possible 
solution. It depends primarily upon the willingness of the 
British and French Governments to bring pressure to bear upon 
the eight international groups concerned (two British, one 
American, one French, one Italian, one German, and one Swiss- 
French) to co-operate in friendly fashion, Iraq would benefit, 
not only from the early receipt of her royalties on the oil and 
from the advantages of the Mediterranean railway, but also from 
the fact that so many international groups would be vitally 
interested in her stability and prosperity. France would obtain 
the desired delivery of her share of the Mosul oil at a port 
under her control, while Great Britain would similarly have oil 
delivered for her Mediterranean Fleet at a port under her 
mandate; Palestine would rejoice in the prosperity of the port 
of Haifa and in the profits of the large passenger and tourist 
traffic which the railway would bring. Finally, the construction of 
the pipe-line and railway, and the provision of the oilfields plant, 
would give an immense amount of employment in the countries 
ofallthe groups. So far as the British Oil Development Company 
is concerned, it has already arranged that Britain and Italy shall 
divide between them 50 per cent. of all orders, and that 38 per 
cent. shall go to the German and 12 per cent. to the Swiss-French 
interests. With a similar arrangement between the groups of 
the Iraq Petroleum Company Great Britain would secure such 
a volume of orders as would sensibly help to solve her unemploy- 
ment problem, All interests would then be satisfied. 


Henry Doses. 
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A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE BRITISH 
SUDAN? 


I am not British, and I hold no brief for the British system. 
Most emphatically do I wish to state, at the beginning of this 
article, that I hold no brief for the British system. In the 
course of my wanderings in tumultuous places abroad I have 
had a good many encounters with the English under their various 
administrative forms: diplomatic missions, army and navy, 
police and law. I have always emerged from these brush-ups 
second best—an experience which stillrankles. If onthe one hand 
I was aggressive, finding much to criticise in their methods of 
bolstering up an obsolete Empire when they should be building 
a new world order, they, on their side, allowed no vestige of a 
scruple to interfere with the brutality of their reprisals. 

That, however, is as it may be. I only mention these facts 
to explain that when I went to the British Sudan I had, a priori, 
no disposition to enthusiasm. Every single colony, protectorate, 
and mandate-run country I have visited has invariably moved 
me to anger or despair and to expostulatory writings. There was 
no reason to suppose that the British Sudan—of which, moreover, 
one hears exceedingly little in Europe—was likely to prove an 
exception to the rule. It was without hope or faith of any kind 
that I strolled into the British Sudan and discovered what I 
believe to be a unique experiment in colonisation, which has 
stirred very deeply both my heart and my brain. 

The little museum at Omdurman, on the White Nile, plunges 
the visitor straightway, by evocation, into one of the blackest, 
most cruel and lawless chapters of African history ; and no human 
record will ever set down all that African history has really been. 
It was Africa that made Winwood Reade call his great world 
history the Martyrdom of Man. The weapons—the thickset 
clumsy guns, the deadly barbed spears—the chain armour, the 
flags, the robes and seats of the chieftains, the old gala carriages, 
so carefully preserved in the small grey rooms, bear witness to a 
period of fiendish atrocities a living generation can still remember : 


1 This article is a much abbreviated version of an essay which will shortly 
be published in book form. 
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the domination of the Mahdi and the worse tyranny of the 
Khalifa, his successor. From 1884, when the Mahdi drove out 
the Turco-Egyptian exploiters of the country, to the defeat of 
Abdullahi at Omdurman in 1898, there stretch fourteen years of 
massacre, torture, looting, raping, without a break, all that 
religious fanaticism, racial ferocity, individual rapacity could 
invent and practise. An evil and repellent tale. Not a link 
in the chain but appears to be forged out of despotism, pain 
and blood. 

Not even a Bolshevik could say that by taking over the Sudan 
in 1898 England made an enviable haul. The first administrative 
pioneers were military, and, unfriendly though I am to every sort 
of professional army, I recognise that homage is due unreservedly 
to the indomitable pluck they showed and to the enduring work 
they did. I am told they were given imprecise magisterial 
powers, a copy of ‘ King’s Regulations,’ and general instructions 
to push onwards in every direction. They were turned loose 
into a country that—it sounds unbelievable, but it is true—is as 
big as British India. They had to persuade a population, 
excessively and reasonably suspicious of all strangers—to whom, 
indeed, all strangers hitherto had been slave-raiders—that they 
were not Turks. (It was an uphill job, and even to-day the old 
people refuse to believe the English are a different race and call 
them obstinately ‘ Tourkawi.’) And these English proved that 
the government they were establishing was, though a government, 
unlike the ancient despotisms. They created just rules unheard 
of before ; they collected equitable taxes and brought the whole 
region under an elastic form of central administration. In some 
ten years they had taught a large portion of the Sudan that order 
and peace were realities and that men could be subjects and yet 
live protected and helped and not like hunted beasts. Behind 
them, Khartum, with an unprecedented quickness, consolidated 
their achievements and threw out new progressive organisations 
on an essentially civil basis. To-day, at the end of three decades, 
the Sudan counts over 6,000,000 souls; as a whole, it is self- 
supporting, the British taxpayer not giving a penny for its 
upkeep ; individually, according to native standards, it is pros- 
perous ; it is disciplined, and climbing towards education. Public 
security is practically complete. Compared with other European 
colonial possessions 100 years old—and more—it is quieter, 
happier, richer, healthier. How have these astounding results 
been achieved ? 

Let us get it into our heads once for all, we Europeans, that 
the Sudan never had a civilisation—for I take my solemn oath 
that in thirty years or so from to-day the Jeunes-Soudanais, who 
are inevitably beginning to come into existence, will assert that 
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orice upon a time it had a glorious past. This is a depressing 
prophecy, but it will come true. Every subject race, as soon as it 
becomes conscious of its subjection, seeks compensation in the 
spontaneously created legend of a glorious past. The Poles have 
bored us to death with this legend; so have the Irish, the 
Hebrews, the Arabs; India has made herself an intolerable 
nuisance with the same sort of nonsense. All alien-governed 
people develop this obsession, and so, too, will the Sudanese 
invent, in the near future, the romantic and fantastic annals of a 
gorgeous national history. They will discover that they, too, 
possessed an Alexander, a Cesar, a Napoleon, a Mussolini. 
Already they are showing signs of idealising the Mahdi and the 
' Khalifa, two of the most unmitigated monsters the world has ever 
produced. Until this scintillating halo of imagination appears, 
however, the drab truth remains that the Sudan has never been 
an ethnical or a historicalentity. Consequently, when the English 
undertook its administration, they had a clear, if miserable, sheet 
on which to draw designs. They might have drawn the most 
detestable designs. The British might have done with impunity 
in the Sudan what the Belgians did in the Congo, or what the 
Germans did in West Africa. They might have reverted to the 
methods by which Algeria was pieced out by France for the 
benefit of her own settlers. They might have behaved like the 
Spanish and the Portuguese in South America, and like the Dutch 
in the East Indies. They might even have repeated their own 
record in India and in Egypt, which, to my mind, taking it alto- 
gether and in regard to the time they have been in occupation, 
is a very poor one. 

To their eternal honour, be it said, they did not choose. They 
invented. The point I wish to stress here, as forcibly.as I can— 
for it is the corner-stone of all their building in the Sudan—is that, 
either because they were particularly intelligent, or particularly 
honest and humane, or most surprisingly and fortunately imbued 
with the finest elements of the spirit of the times, they manifested 
from the beginning an admirable modern conscience and acted 
upon its dictates. They avoided the follies and the sins that up 
till now have invariably attended every attempt at colonisation. 
The Sudan is the latest thing in European exploitation, and it is 
the best. The English rulers struck straight out for an incredible 
objective—the welfare of the conquered alone. They inaugurated 
a régime that in at least three tremendously important things 
was completely new. (a) They left the native owner in possession 


of his land. Even where that land was capable of growing 


cotton—plantations that have become the main source of the 
individual native’s prosperity and the firm basis of the equilibrium 
of the Sudan budget—they gave him seed, water, technical super- 
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vision, and yet left him his own master. (6) They did not allow 
the small settler, the small trader, and the middleman from home 
to come into the country. And (c) they abstained from every 
kind of forced and unpaid labour. 

The British have moved with astonishing promptitude, enter- 
prise and success. They have created a corps of agriculturists 
and entomologists to destroy the pests that attack the native 
crops ; a group of veterinaries to look after and improve the 
native cattle ; and a quite unrivalled body of biologists, bacterio- 
logists, laboratory workers and doctors to fight native diseases. 
They have already trained native women to become midwives. 
They have instituted hospitals, primary and secondary schools 
and what corresponds to a native faculty of medicine. They 
have built railways and dams and ginning factories, opened roads 
and developed ports, and they paid the natives whom they 
employed as workmen. There is such security now in the land 
that when I had to travel back to Khartum from the extreme 
southern limit of Kordofan I was given only a car, a Sudanese 
driver who spoke no English, and the valediction of the District 
Commissioner. Armed with these, I was rushed for days across 
a blasted, withered, sun-bleached region, where the tall camels 
stalked ponderously along the tracks, and where the only human 
beings I encountered were stark-naked black savages with three 
or four spears in hand. They surrounded the car every time we 
had a puncture, silently watched the chauffeur at his repairs, 
looked at me, my luggage, my fat handbag—they could have 
snatched it from me with the slightest of gestures—and salaamed 
with their curious hesitating imitation of the military salute as 
I drove away. Not a soldier on the roads; not a police patrol ; 
not the ghost of any authority. 

I.went to call on the Sudan Government. I had been warned 
that it did not care overwhelmingly for tourists, that I could not 
move a step without its permission, that I had to submit all my 
plans to its approval, and that in any case there was no possibility 
of my going on trek if it did not put its rest-houses—not that 
there is anything royally luxurious about them !—at my disposal. 
I have already pointed out that I am a foreigner, and before I 
climbed the stairs of the civil secretary’s imposing dwelling I 
gave myself a little lecture which, I am convinced, sums up the 
beliefs ninety-nine foreigners out of a hundred hold with regard 
to the British character. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘mind what you're 
about. . . . You have to deal with a very queer beast. When 
it is alone, it will be intelligent, fair, modest, sympathetic, natural, 
humorous, and it will know a prodigious lot. Altogether, it will 
be very charming. But when it is in a herd it is pig-headed, 
stupid, ignorant, unimaginative, prejudiced, appallingly self- 
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conscious, consequently ill-mannered ; of an abysmal contempt 
for everything that isn’t itself, and arrogant to the point of lunacy, 
Try, therefore, to get it alone, and it will help you with the 
greatest and most disinterested courtesy. Get it in its herd form, 
and, without more ado, you may as well pack and return home.’ 

I got it in a party, for at Khartum they are all in and out 
of each other’s offices and houses, and yet I found that it was, 
collectively, as intelligent, liberal, and considerate as if it was 
isolated. It was untainted with officialism ; it discussed every- 
thing under the sun as broadly as if it was in a Paris drawing- 
room—and talk, in a Paris drawing-room, can be very untram- 
melled !—and it was heart and soul and body immersed in its job. 

I am doing my best to prevent this article from becoming 
statistical, because in the Sudan statistics, though absolutely 
honest, are so spectacular that I might not be believed, but I 
must quote a few figures here, just to show the significance of the 
Gezira plantations. On a small scale, and subject to all sorts of 
interruptions and climatic accidents, the Sudan has always grown 
cotton. The Khartum Government studied the conditions, and, 
after various trials, mapped out a very bold scheme with a private 
company, the Sudan Plantations Syndicate. It was decided to 
grow long staple cotton of the best Egyptian type, which no other 
country had been able hitherto to produce. But the first neces- 
sity was a regular supply of water. By means of a loan 
guaranteed by the British Government the Sennar Dam, a gigantic 
undertaking, was built to hold up a quota of the annual Blue 
Nile flood which descends from the Abyssinian plateaux, and to 
organise the irrigation of the cotton plantations by gravity 
instead of by pumping plants. All the other cultivations bene- 
fited too, for the estates in the Gezira are divided into portions 
and produce cotton and food crops in rotation. That idea of 
co-operation with the native which dominates the Khartum 
mentality came into play again, and the land is worked on the 
basis of a three-fold partnership. The native cultivator receives 
40 per cent. of the value of the cotton, the whole of the rotation 
food crops, and free water and free technical counsel. (His land 
is rented from him by the Government for a term of forty years, 
at the end of which he recovers full ownership. If he wishes to 
cultivate his own land, he may ; if not, he gets a very enhanced 
rental for it. This measure ensures the complete cultivation and 
the good husbandry of the irrigated area, for, abandoned to 
himself, the native would certainly never have succeeded.) The 
Government and the syndicate share the remaining 60 per cent., 
in return for which the syndicate breaks up new soil, provides 
villages and cultivating plant, and collects, ships and markets 
the cotton. Whatever are the fluctuations of the commerce of 
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the world, the native growers, at least until the expiration of the 
syndicate’s contract, are assured of the disposal of their crops. 
To-day the syndicate manages an area of about 550,000 acres, 
and the gross value of the ginned cotton, together with the cotton 
seed, can be estimated roughly at 3,500,000/. sterling a year. 

Beside cotton, the rest of the indigenous cultivations imme- 
diately prospered—durra (the staple food of the Sudanese), wheat 
and barley, lentils, beans, onions and melons, the castor-oil plant, 
ground-nuts and sesame, The rapid and steady expansion of the 
railways stimulated native agricultural effort all over the country, 
for the Atbara-Suakim and Port Sudan branches opened up a 
very important field to transit and commerce—a direct trading 
access to Asia and Europe, such as the long, costly desert-and- 
river route up the Nile to the Egyptian coast had never been. 
There is a good deal of timber—‘ sunt’ for boat-building, and 
tmahogany—rubber, ivory, hides and skins ; some minerals, such 
as gold, lignite, iron ore and copper. A special breed of tall, 
strong camels is raised, and most of the natives possess donkeys 
and bulls for transport, cows for milk—they do not kill them for 
meat—sheep and goats. 

I do not know what ethnologists make of the various strains 
of this population, but one thing is certain: the blend has 
produced an appallingly ugly type. The harsh black faces are 
neither completely negroid nor completely Arabic; the bodies 
are tall and look like walking frameworks—every rib protrudes— 
the long limbs are as lean and repellent as the dry membranes 
that fall from the trees. The men are clothed, and the women 
enwrapped in stuffs from their waist downward, but their bust 
is ordinarily exposed, and never in my life did I see such unredeem- 
ably hideous breasts. All these people are certainly not poorer 
than the sedentary Arabs of Southern Algeria, for instance ; they 
are freer in their customs and lead 4 more normal existence, and 
there is among them nothing like the same tragic prevalence of 
rotting eyes. 

I learnt a good deal about ‘devolution’: an expressive 
word—the spreading of life outward instead of a synthetic 
concentration. Devolution is the keynote of British administra- 
tion in the Sudan, and means the decentralising of power and its 
distribution among native chiefs, confirmed by the Government 
in their hereditary functions. The alternative to that would 
have resulted, evidently, in a fearful over-centralisation at 
Khartum, a tighter grip over the provinces and a terrific increase 
in salaries—money that can now be used for the betterment of 
native conditions. But it might have been done if the authorities 
were less liberally inclined. 

One of the strangest paradoxes about the Sudan, and a fact 
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that you must always make an effort to remember (so little 
apparent it is), is that im principle the Government is essentially 
and thoroughly autocratic. Indeed, it is, in principle, the most 
autocratic I know. It is responsible, not to the Colonial Office, 
which, being obliged to deal with inferior peoples, has never 
learnt savoir-faire and possesses the deplorably low-bred habit of 
interfering, but to the Foreign Office, which moves in the best 
circles of sensitive nations, all acutely conscious of having won 
the war, and consequently insisting on parity, perfect considera- 
tion, equal treatment, huge portions of continents and whole 
seas—things that have schooled it to an admirable tactfulness, 
So the Foreign Office, for all practical purposes, leaves the Sudan 
alone. Its constitution is such that it would be the easiest thing 
on earth for it to turn into sheer satrapism. At one end of the 
pole is Khartum ; at the other, the Sudanese peoples—no com- 
plicated web of native institutions in between ; and, all along 
the line, nothing but the British administrators, rendering 
accounts only to the capital. Just a little ferocity in these 
administrators’ hearts, just a little distortion in their brains, and 
there would have been-another disaster to add to the list of the 
colonial catastrophes of the world. The administrative system 
in the early stages tended to insist on the application of the 
Government code in the Government courts, and the use by the 
native chiefs of their own inherent powers was restricted. But 
in the past ten years the wisdom of this began to be questioned 
by the administration itself, and the feeling gained ground that 
Western law is not necessarily always most suitable for Eastern 
peoples, and that the administration might be placed on a steadier 
basis if native custom was given a freerhand. These speculations 
were translated into very definite action by the present Governor- 
General, who pointed out on his arrival that the bureaucratic 
form of government then prevailing was bound, in the course of 
time, to lead to a repetition, in the Sudan, of the train of happen- 
ings in India, and that the best safeguard against the eventual 
cry of ‘ The Sudan for the Sudanese ’ was that the British should 
be able to reply with truth: ‘ Well, you’ve got it!’ Now the 
northern Sudan is a congeries of Arab tribes. An Arab tribe in 
its natural circumstances is presided over by its sheikh, assisted 
by the elders. He directs their movements, keeps the peace and 
punishes offences. He administers traditional local custom, plus 
what he can remember of Islamic religious law. His authority 


depends on consent, the Arab being the most tenacious lover of. 


personal freedom in the world and the least socially minded. 
Devolution reinstates the Arab chiefs in many of their old 
functions, and as a result minor offences are now dealt with by 
the sheikhs and elders themselves, and where men with the 
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necessary ability and prestige are found they wield considerable 
powers, which will be extended as the opportunity occurs. This 
new policy appears to be startlingly successful. Native adminis- 
tration will not be, of course, as efficient as direct administration, 
but the British accept that in the belief that in the long run it 
will be more valuable to the people. There is more margin for 
injustice and corruption, but the strength of public opinion, the 
insistence on public proceedings, on the co-operation of the tribal 
elders and on the recording of brief particulars of each case, and 
constant supervision and inspection by the English staff, lessen 
the perils of extortion and unfairness. It is essential to the 
scheme that these judicial powers should be used not by native 
magistrates appointed ad hoc, but by tribal chiefs in whom they 
are inherent. In the Fung province alone last year some 650 
cases were dealt with by native authorities, and only half a dozen 
appealed against their verdict. The majority of the sheikhs are 
obviously gratified by the trust that is being shown in them, and 
are making conscientious efforts to justify it. 

A similar policy is being adopted for the pagan black tribes, 
giving as much play as possible to their own institutions while 
suppressing such barbarous practices as are repugnant. But here 
the going is more complicated, and the British administrator 
must tread very lightly. Witchcraft, for instance, is the very 
devil. When a whole community assures the District Com- 
missioner that one of their number is a wizard who is blighting 
their crops, killing their cattle and making barren their women, 
what is he to do? He cannot knock into their heads with a 
hammer the knowledge that witchcraft is a myth. If, on the 
other hand, he takes no action, the probabilities are that very 
speedily they will cut the sorcerer’s throat. A pretty exercise 
in Pragmatism, I do not know how the British officials work it 
out, though in the frequent case of the ‘ rain-owner ’ perversely 
withholding the rain indispensable to the crops they place the 
wretched man under arrest for a time literally to save his life. 
My own very simple suggestion is that Khartum should come 
to the help of its harassed administrators by instituting as quickly 
as possible elementary classes in meteorology and biology, but 
when I say these logical things I’m always turned down ! 

I visited the Kordofan province, where the principal element 
of interest, both geographically and ethnologically, is the group 
of Nuba hills, the original home, it is supposed by some, of the 
Nubians. Before achieving that visit, however, quite a lot of 
telegraphing had to be done by Khartum, for you cannot wander 
about as you please in the interior. There is occasional unrest 
among the hillfolk—questions of taxes, or discontent with their 
own headmen, or simply the organic need for a stirring up of the 
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blood. All these races, it seems to me, relish an upset from time 
to time; they have lived so long in unstable conditions that 
complete peacefulness palls upon them. They fall into the most 
dangerous of all states—boredom. I propose that the Govern- 
ment should divert this perilous superabundance of energy into 
such channels as cricket and football. No, I am not joking. 
Bickering vanished from English life with the advent of cricket 
and football ; and I do not see why tribal conflicts here should 
not succumb to the same treatment. 

Dilling remains for me a place of very pleasant memories. 
I saw a perfect native hospital, and I was taken to visit the Nubas 
in their grim little hills. It was altogether an instructive halt. 
The native hospital is a thing to be proud of. It consists mainly 
of twelve brand-new airy tukls, which the Nubas much prefer 
to wards, each containing three or four pallet-beds. There is 
nothing tragic about it, perhaps because the black races will not, 
or cannot, keep up a tragic expression very long. Perhaps, too, 
a foreign eye is so diverted by the appearance of the patients 
that it does not instantly take in the pitifulness of their plight. 

The competent-native doctor, just graduated from the 
Kitchener Medical School in Khartum, who runs this establish- 
ment under the supervision of his English superiors, did the 
honours of the place with a quiet amiability which had neither 
servility nor swagger. There were cases of tropical ulcer, malarial 
fever, bilharzia, against which the Tropical Research Laboratories 
are waging a tenacious war; some syphilis, no consumption—a 
fair sample of the diseases prevalent among the race. I saw 
comparatively little conjunctivitis or trachoma ; and what that 
means to a Socialist writer, who has spent fifteen years frantically 
trying—and perhaps by her very frenzy defeating her own aims— 
to get home Governments to fight native ophthalmia adequately, 
cannot be told. (I firmly assert that out of every ten Arabs in 
North Africa seven are blind or on the road to blindness.) We 
fetched the dispensary books and pored over them and found 
that out of 60,000 inhabitants of the district 46,315 were treated 
as outdoor patients in 1929, and 622 people were hospitalised. 
That is a first rate record. 

The whole record of medical and health work in the Sudan is 
first-rate. At the top comes a great institution, the Wellcome 
Lee Stack Laboratories, which in the domain of tropical diseases 
and research now constitute a world-known scientific centre. 
There is nothing like them in any other colony, and the men who 
made them what they are, and those who maintain them at their 
invariable level of brilliant efficiency, are among the best and 
most devoted servants of our species. The Kitchener School of 
Medicine trains native doctors at the expense of the Govern- 
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ment. This school has already turned out about twenty fully 
qualified Sudanese practitioners. I learnt an interesting little 
fact concerning these graduates: last year the final batch of 
examination papers was carried off, by an American doctor, to 
one of the foremost universities in the United States, and the 
examining board of professors there declared that the papers 
were fully as good, and the medical standard reached was fully 
as high, as the corresponding tests set in the American university. 
Beside the very well-equipped and very well-managed hospitals 
in the big towns—Khartum, Atbara, Port Sudan, Wad Medani, 
Kassala—there are a number of provincial hospitals, such as 
the one I visited at Dilling, and the Government maintains a 
steamer which is partly a hospital and partly a laboratory to 
keep in contact with the inhabitants of the horrible swamps of 
the Upper Nile. An excellent measure taken by the medical 
authorities has been the licensing of sanitary barbers. The class 
of men who previously practised was an extremely low one, but 
to-day the members of this corporation assist the mamours 
(minor officials) in the notification of births, deaths, and vaccina- 
tions. The Government allows them a small annual payment, 
while in some provinces the barbers who have already been 
licensed receive ten days’ annual training in the hospitals, where 
they are taught the treatment of simple cases: slight wounds, 
the routine handling of trachoma, aseptic precautions. These 
sanitary barbers are proving a decided success. 

One of the ways in which the work of the doctors is brought 
near to the natives—recalcitrant at first ; they always are, poor 
things !—is at the tribal gatherings, when the people flock in to 
attend native sports, races, horse shows. Then a doctor is likely 
to be present with his travelling hospital, and the people are 
afforded an opportunity to get into touch with him and his magic, 
and see for themselves what it all comes to. A very efficacious 
method. Another splendid achievement is the creation of a 
group of native midwives—there must be 100 of them now— 
trained in Khartum by two most energetic and competent 
sisters, who travel through the roughest districts to find recruits. 
Once trained, these women return to their villages, and their work 
and influence there can have very important results. I hope the 
Government will see its way to paying them, too, however 
modestly ; for in that case their authority will be immediately 
increased, and perhaps a stand made against the hideous ritual 
mutilation practised on Moslem women in the Sudan. 

One last word. In the far south, on the borders of French 
and Belgian Africa, a campaign against sleeping sickness has been 
carried out with conspicuous success, and the threat of this illness 
to the country—at one time extremely serious—has been practi- 
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cally averted. Camps are organised and admirably kept. All 
the natives who display symptoms are concentrated in the camps, 
where they live under the conditions that are natural to them, 
cultivating their own crops, and these places are so far from being 
unpopular or regarded as prisons that the sick are joined there and 
helped in their work by their healthy relatives and friends. Facts 
such as these need no comment—they are beyond praise. 

The Nuba mountaineers give trouble now and then. They 
are very vigorous, simple-minded, excitable; they have been 
accustomed from time immemorial to pounce upon their weaker 
neighbours or to defend themselves against the Arab slave- 
raiders. So they evince a chronic disposition to take to the 
warpath for no rational motive whatever. They live in a district 
of very peculiar hills, not really high, but which consist of millions 
of fragmentary tumbled stones forming caverns and tunnels, in 
which labyrinths they disappear as soon as they perceive they 
are to be called to account. No other native tribe, and certainly 
no European force, can follow them there. When they have 
killed an English officer, or a policeman, or one of their own chiefs, 
they vanish entirely, and all that can be done to them in reprisals 
is to destroy by bombs from the air their tukls—which they 
rebuild in one day—and their flocks, which is a chastisement that 
displeases them more. But such childish minds cannot be really 
impressed. 

The Nubas are heathen tribes with any number of separate 
languages and different intricate religious and ethical systems. 
Their District Commissioners, who love and defend them with a 
great and touching fervour, stoutly affirm that they are very 
moral and singularly devoid of cruelty ; that they do not lie, do 
not steal ; they murder each other sometimes, indeed, but without 
premeditation—only in the rage of a sudden nerve-storm. (They 
are never hanged for such murders.) They hardly ever filch 
their neighbour’s husband or wife. If, inadvertently, they 
succumb before marriage to the reprehensible solicitations of that 
old maquerelle Nature, remorse and complicated (and remarkably 
funny) purifications immediately ensue in expiation of such 
grievous behaviour. It seems to me that there are two capital 
problems in this province : how to prevent the Nubas from piling 
on clothes, out of a spirit of imitation or emulation, as soon as 
they become prosperous—a proceeding which impairs their 
robust health and fine physique—and how to keep them from 
learning the Arabic language, a medium which will undoubtedly 
imbue, and contaminate, them with the Arabic mentality and 
customs. I should like\to see the extremely conscientious Com- 
missioners here become the protectors of the pagans against 
trousers and Islam, the dispensers of English and Biology, and 
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perhaps in two generations they will have in this district an 
astonishingly enterprising race. 

My visit to the Nuba hills had the effect of reviving in my 
mind a very worrying question to which I find no satisfactory 
answer. It has to do with education, so I shall set it down here. 
I may be a crabbed, carping, carking, cantankerous spirit. 
Several colonial Governments have assured me heatedly that I 
am. I may argue too passionately and harshly. I may have a 
mania about education. Certainly I believe that all our main 
faults and miseries and madnesses are due to a bad, or timid, or 
selfish, or muddle-headed conception of education. But I must 
speak according to my lights. 

Let me begin by acknowledging what Khartum has done. 
It has already created a good many educational establishments 
and is strenuously pressing for more, as every conscientious ruler 
should. In 1928 there were eleven primary schools in the Sudan, 
eighty elementary schools or kuttabs, 489 subsidised native schools, 
three instructional workshops, a girls’ training college, and seven- 

‘teen girls’ elementary schools—the latter are quite wonderful— 
with an attendance of 28,315 pupils in all. I have said something 
of the Kitchener School of Medicine. Another very important 
institution is the Gordon College, where natives are trained as 
teachers, engineers, and for minor posts in the clerical branches 
of the administration. There is also a section for Moslem law, 
It is thanks to this college that large numbers of young Sudanese 
are employed to-day all over the country as assistants to British 
chiefs, and have been able to replace the Egyptians and the 
Syrians whom it had been necessary to import in past years. An 
excellent thing, that the Sudanese themselves, and not strangers, 
should be associated with the English in serving their own nation. 
I went to see some of the more modest schools—the most signifi- 
cant, I always think—and found them all clean, well equipped, 
and wellrun. The number of girls’ schools established in so short 
a time is unprecedented. Everywhere pupils are increasing—in 
1928 there were some 5000 more than in 1927—the native demand 
for education is spreading, and steady efforts are made to meet 
this need. 

These figures are very good, but the progress made takes 
place almost exclusively in the north. That upsets me. I wish 
I could have discovered more schools in the southern provinces. 
The latter are not yet well cared for. Some districts there have 
no schools at all. There is a certain tendency to forget them. I 
know that the difficulties are great: lack of money, climate, 
a small personnel, the multiplicity of languages among the pagan 
tribes. But the consequence is that all the institutions in the 
heathen. regions are mission schools. It is extremely distressing 
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that a divided Christianity, purporting to have the same deity 
and yet teaching bewilderingly different dogmas, should have 
already got a grip on the negroes. Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics train them to read and write, but 
they also put into their heads their own religious notions. I 
have seen enough of mission schools to realise that, however deep 
the sincerity of the teachers, and however gentle their per- 
suasion—when they are at their best, that is, for they can be 
tyrants just as well as anybody else—the inevitable favours 
which neophytes enjoy play a considerable réle in conversions, 
They also lead to scissions in the native communities themselves, 
In any case, education in a colony is a State affair, not at all the 
business of more or less self-righteous religious congregations, and 
these intrusions are in reality a proof of the sluggishness of the 
State in a vitally important department. Khartum should 
get a move on in that direction itself, instead of letting its work 
be done by priests, nuns, ministers and clergymen’s wives. 
Moreover, I am depressed because of certain prepossessions 
on the part of the Government. In this English colonial venture, 
so extraordinary in almost every other way, the educational policy 
of the authorities is to ‘ develop native civilisation on its own 
lines.’ .This maxim applies to the Moslem races. Now, 
Khartum thought out its methods very carefully before it 
practised them, so there can be no question here of casualness or 
‘muddling through.’ But the theory that underlies all this 


thought, this carefulness, this time, these pains, this spending of © 


money, is, I submit in all humility, a ghastly mistake. 

I owe it to myself to say that I am not speaking at random. 
I was born in the Orient, where my father held a high post in 
the foreign diplomatic service of his own country. Thus, during 
my adolescence, I lived in a Moslem land and spoke its language. 
When I was fully adult my work as a writer took me back to the 
East, and I spent my most impressionable years in different 
Mohamedan communities. By the test of my intelligence, my 
conscience and my experience, I believe that Islamic ‘ civilisation ’ 
is an abominable welter of superstitions, prejudices, limitations, 
degrading traditions, confused morals, and very often cruel 
customs. I am not talking here of the quality of Islam at its 
origin, though it has always seemed to me that its virtues, its 
generosity, its chivalry have been incredibly exaggerated. I am 
talking of what it grew up into and what it represents to-day. 


I believe it builds up a mentality utterly antagonistic to science. | 


I believe that this mentality has to be shattered before any notions 
of modern knowledge can be instilled into a Mohamedan brain. 
I believe it is incapable of constructing a public morale and an 
idealistic or even merely honest civic spirit. 
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I live, furthermore, in a country which, apart from its two 
conventional devotions of ‘La France’ and ‘La Famille,’ 
the shrewdest, most lucid, practical, hardest and most 
unsentimental intelligence conceivable. It has had to do with 
Moslem ‘ civilisation ’ for an incomparably longer period than the 
British. For centuries its propagandist services, its missionary 
and secular schools, its political institutions have been established 
in the Islamic world. A great portion of its colonies is Arabic. 
Its opinion, therefore, cannot be dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulders. It holds the view—and in every detail, almost, 
reason and experience confirm that view—that Moslem ‘ civilisa- 
tion ’ is an insuperable bar to progress, comprehension, essential 
order, cleanliness and hygiene. Sometimes circumstances have 
obliged it to subsidise existing Islamic schools, and the result is— 
take Tunisia, for instance, which has the most advanced Moslem 
‘intellectuals ’—that not one of these centres of native learning 
has ever produced anything that is not sheer puerility in the 
domains of literature, philosophy, sociology. All this is so true 
that, in spite of its determination to ‘ develop native civilisation 
on its own lines,’ Khartum, to make professors, doctors, superior 
clerks, anything with an atom of modern competence or a sense 
of responsibility, has to shove the natives into the higher colleges 
where the framework is English, where the professors are English, 
where instruction is given in English, and where the whole 
intellectual atmosphere is exclusively Western. So long as 
Khartum goes on teaching Arabic in the Sudanese schools, no 
profoundly new conceptions can take root in the Arab brain. 
There remains the question of education among the pagan 
tribes, and here Khartum does not yet seem to have quite 
made up its mind. Oh, great and good Khartum! may I put 
in, with the profoundest deference, a timid word? You have, in 
this matter of dispensing necessary instruction to the heathen, a 
slate before you on which the marks already inscribed have not 
bitten very deep. They can be converted into something else 
without smashing the slate, as you would have to do in the case 
of the Arabs. Among these pagans there is complete ignorance 
of the Arab language. There are no Moslem inhibitions and 
traditions at all. The religious beliefs are entirely different, and 
the morality and social customs do not touch Islam at any point. 
It is certain that these pagans must learn a common tongue, for 
at present each village has a separate mode of speaking. Teach 
them English! I have been told by some of your cleverest 
officials that if these people do not know Arabic they will be 
hindered from entering Government employment and commerce. 
That is so; but they can be taught Arabic in the highest classes 
of their schools the while the basis of their enlightenment rests 
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on English. As language is the means of transmission of ideas 
and habits, they will be drawn directly into contact with Western 
civilisation, which, after all, is the most rational because the most 
critical. Moreover, since you have shown amazing genius in the 
accomplishment of bold and novel things, add one more experi- 
ment to the list of your successes! Mould these primitive, 
relatively unencumbered and plastic brains in the cast ofa 
simple scientific ideology, and instil into them the clear under- 
standable doctrine of evolution instead of the elaborate mysteries 
of still unsuspected divinities. Here is a programme, good and 
great Khartum, which can be followed more easily than you 
think, if only you shed the light of your countenance upon it: 

English and Biology! English and Biology all along the 
line ! 

Yes, give, oh Khartum! the minds of these poor pagans. a 
chance by starting them on the level of modern knowledge, and 
not with the religious dogmas of dead centuries, and you will have 
deserved well of the invincibly clarifying and aspiring spirit of 
man. 

Before I leave the subject of education, let me ardently 
congratulate Khartum on its wisdom in the matter of cinema 
films. A cinema does exist, but it is inconspicuous, unobtrusive, 
and hardly encouraged. Thanks to the lack of official enthusiasm, 
the Sudan—a country in formation where, in its own interest, it is 
indispensable that the white man’s prestige should be main- 
tained—has not yet been pervaded by Hollywood. And the 
Sudanese have still to learn—may Khartum put off indefinitely 
the day of illumination !—that we are all, according to the 
portrait we so complacently draw of ourselves on the screen, 
mental and moral defectives, crooks, sharpers, imbeciles, criminals 
and whores—in a word, a people for whom the only hope of 
salvation is to be governed by those we are governing now. 

The success of the Sudan experiment is due to the quality of 
its British civil administrators. Every observation I made 
during my weeks of wandering confirmed this opinion ; every- 
thing I saw went to prove that the land itself and the native 
peoples in it are utterly incapable of producing results or forging 
ahead unaided. The little body of alien men that governs this 
country has alone made it what it is. But how this body of men 
manages to be so indisputably first rate remains a mystery which 
I cannot solve. They are all drawn from the British universities. 
They are all appointed when they are very young. The Com- 
missioners of the Sudan who examine them personally in England 
make a point of knowing their athletic record, and their physique 
is taken into consideration. Their moral reputation is closely 
investigated. Still, such inquiries are at best only precautionary 
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measures and involve no guarantee that the candidates will turn 
out well. 

Here, again, I must’ speak as a foreigner. Most of us Con- 
tinentals, at one time or another, have met the young Englishman 
abroad—on his holidays in Switzerland or on the Riviera ; 
tramping in Italy and Spain ; on board boats during sea-trips. 
I do not think I am exaggerating when I say that, through his 
own fault, he presents himself to us generally as an exceedingly 
silly, rowdy and obnoxious young animal. He is carelessly 
dressed. His manners are loutish or intolerably casual. His 
recreations are purely sportive or childish to a degree. He drinks 
too freely and smokes endless vile pipes. He plays the gramo- 
phone at all hours without the slightest regard for his neighbours’ 
rest. He dances incessantly. He revels in rushing about and 
yelling like a half-wit on ‘treasure-hunts ’—or whatever the 
foolish amusement is called—and he indulges in indescribably 
inconsiderate and sometimes very brutal ‘ rags.’ After you have 
listened to his conversation, you go about in a state of hyper- 
amazement, asking yourself what the English universities imagine 
they are doing in the matter of educating English youth. Sud- 
denly you think that you, too, might have been born English, and, 
smitten into bottomless horror by such a fancy, your ecstatical 
sense of escape makes you instantly revert to a forgotten religious 
fervour, and loudly do you thank the Lord God of Nations that 
you are not as the British are. Very well. 

Then you go to the Sudan, as I did, and you find that this 
same vacuous, noisy, deadly dull, inconsiderate, irresponsible 
English graduate is governing men. Different men, complicated 
men—for the mind of an inferior race is much more sombre and 
tangled than the civilised mind. His governing of these men 
includes the dispensing of justice ; and to be just he has not 
only to assimilate a hitherto unheard of legal code, but to 
understand impulses and mainsprings of emotions which he 
cannot possibly feel himself, and motives of behaviour and con- 
ceptions of morality which have nothing to do with his own 
experience. He is obliged to learn a very difficult language 
in a very short time, often with no other instructor than a text- 
book. He is forced to turn his hand, with no preliminary warning, 
to every sort of technical work that crops up in lonely far-away 
understaffed places—building roads, repairing bridges, surveying 
districts, even engineering—and he must acquire knowledge of such 
work as best he can, without giving away the secret of his ignor- 
ance to his native subordinates. He has to be well groomed and 
dignified in his person, pour l’exemple ; cheerful and helpful in 
the society of his equals, who sum him up with great quickness 
and acumen ; unselfish professionally—not out for personal kudos, 
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but falling readily into team-work—tenacious to overcome 
obstacles ; stoical to resist the material discomforts and dangers 
of the climate and the special colonial temptations of drink, 
drugs and bodily neglect. In short, that youth we know in 
Europe as a Nuisance and a Stupid has to become one of an order 
of Samurai. And he becomes one of these Samurai! Such is the 
paradox of the young Englishman. I cannot even begin to 
explain it. There it is. 

I have already said that the creators of this administration 
were from the very first bold, valiant, and distinguished minds, 
But it is one thing to have a high standard of honour and capacity 
for yourself, and quite another to infuse it into a service, and, 
what is more, to keep it at the same level for over thirty years! 
There must be in all these young Englishmen latent but potent 
forces which mature with startling promptitude as soon as they 
fall within an appropriate frame. When you see this maturity 
occurring in almost every case, you are obliged to go even further 
and admit that it must be a trait of the race. For, in spite of all 
my scepticism and alertness for gossip, I discovered no lapse and 
no exception. The record is sterling throughout. 

Unlike the revered Mr. Kipling’s, my own experience of Colonies 
until now has been that the white man is supremely ready, not 
to shoulder his burden, but to clamp himself as an unremovable 
Old Man of the Sea to the back of the native he has overpowered 
or annexed. But in the Sudan the practice is different. There 
the white man really is the servant of his order and of his time. 
No: not of his country—here it is that a miracle happens. This 
black land is not a mine to be ripped open and exhausted for the 
richness and glory of the home country. Far less is it the happy 
hunting-ground of the adventurer, the gold-digger, the industrial 
or commercial brigands, the ten-thousand-times accursed con- 
cessionaire. Graft is as if it had never appeared on this planet 
of ours. The custom of accepting ‘ presents’ from the natives 
has never been started. The exchange of reciprocal ‘ bons 
offices’ between administrator and administratee is unknown. I 
have seen no bullying (a method of governing which you cannot 
miss in a colony, so vivid is it in tone and gesture), not only no 
bullying in high places, but none in the relations of native police 
and native soldiers with native civilians. Yet if anything is a 
fact in this world of illusion and appearances, it is that as soon 
as a particle of authority is put into the hands of native minor 
officials the result is extortion. I have witnessed acts of kindness 
which made me gape; the insistence of District Commissioners 
on the good quality of the food to be distributed to the patients 
in native hospitals, or administrators on trek, who needed all 
their provisions, giving them away to the natives who required 
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them—infinitesimal things, to be sure, but revelations of the 
character of this humane and honourable service. Above all, I 
have found that every man feels a whole-hearted interest in his 
job—and proves it. The victories in the eyes of these British 
officials are a new train, a new road, a new dispensary or school, 
the checking of some devastating epidemic. Whatever the field 
in which they work, I certify that their chief goal is the ameliora- 
tion of native life and native conditions. There may have been— 
there probably will be—some defaulting, but the movement up 
till now possesses such homogeneous strength that the inadapt- 
ables or the offenders are rapidly eliminated, and the effort 
continues unchanged in its essence, its implications and its 
achievements. 

One word more, concerning the present discussions of Great 
Britain and Egypt on the subject of the Sudan. Personally I 
think it is a great pity that the Sudan should ever have been 
shared with Egypt, and that Egyptian money should have been 
used in the country. It would be incomparably better, to my 
mind, if England volunteered to pay the 750,000/.—the seventh 
or eighth part of the cost of a single battleship—that Egypt still 
gives, and which constitutes the basis of her claims on the Sudan. 
But economic considerations cannot for one moment be allowed 
to obscure the ethical issues of this question. The duty of the 
higher and better civilisation that has stepped in here and has 
made order out of unspeakable poverty, demented cruelty and 
chaotic lawlessness, is not to Egypt but to the Sudan. There are 
obligations by which our whole species lives or dies—above 
national prestige and amour-propre, loans and subventions, 
historical associations (pseudo-historical associations, in this 
case). The unforgivable sin against the world-spirit of to-day 
is to destroy or impede progress. The Sudan is making immense 
progress, and its advance is exclusively the work of its English 
administrators. To introduce among them as colleagues with 
equal powers of government an inexperienced and inefficient 
people who detest the English, and who are in their turn tradi- 
tionally detested by the Sudanese, would lead to the arrest of 
progress and perhaps to a reversion to the old conditions, for it 
is easier to degenerate than to evolve. It is not by right of 
conquest, but by right of salvage, that, until it has reached a 
definite degree of civilisation, the still infantile Sudan should 
remain under the sole tutelage of the race that is training it to 


manhood. 
ODETTE KEUN. 
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THE NEW PROTECTIONISTS 


It is not difficult to understand why the bankers who pleaded 
four years ago for Free Trade have now announced themselves 
Protectionists. Their appeal for a reduction of European 
tariffs has failed. In most countries, both in Europe and outside, 
tarifis have risen since then, not fallen. Four years ago hopes 
of a substantial trade recovery with full employment were still 
entertained. No recovery has taken place, and the unemploy- 
ment figures are worse than ever. Banks find themselves more 
deeply embarrassed by the monetary help rendered to textile 
and other depressed trades. Near ahead lies the dismal prospect 
of a revenue deficit and the imposition of increased direct taxation, 
with further bad reactions upon industry and commerce, 

The inheritance of traditions is fatal to the vitality of prin- 
ciples, and business men of our time, who have accepted from 
the nineteenth century the gospel and the practice of Free Trade 
as essential conditions of our commercial supremacy, easily 
persuade themselves that the loss of that supremacy has falsified 
the gospel and requires us to adapt our fiscal policy to the changed 
conditions of our time. Few business men are believers in any 
general economic laws: their particular business experience 
makes opportunists of them. It does not, therefore, seem strange 
to them that, whereas Free Trade was our true policy a genera- 
tion ago, Protection is best for us to-day. Timid in their verbal 
commitments, many of them have clung hitherto to Fair Trade, 
safeguarding, or some other subterfuge. Even now many 
would hesitate to come out for straight Protection. Fortunately 
the approaching Imperial Conference enables them to put a 
highly reputable covering upon their conversion. Their 
policy presents itself as the economic integration of the Empire, 
with Protection incidental. How far there exists a real com- 
patibility between this economic Imperialism and a sound, not 
to say scientific, Protectionism they do not stop to consider. 
In a hot atmosphere of Imperial sentiment and financial appre- 
hension they serve up this mixed grill. 
pt Before turning to discuss its merits, I wish to express a 
certain measure of sympathy with the resentment of the new 
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Protectionists against the intellectual arrogance and the pontifical 
utterances of many of the past and some of the present prophets 
of Free Trade. It is idle to ignore the important changes that 
have taken place-in the structure and operation of both industry 
and commerce since the mid-Victorian days. In this, as in other 
countries, the growth of trade unionism, with its substitution 
of collective for individual labour contracts, the enlarged part 
played by State and municipal business enterprise in pro- 
duction, insurance, and other social services, the replacement 
of competition in many important industries and trading pro- 
cesses by cartels and other combinations, have substantially 
affected the operation of the laissez-faire individualism, of which 
Free Trade seemed a natural appanage. 

But have these changes rendered Free Trade no longer sound 
as a principle and beneficial as a policy to this country? This 
question deserves to be debated as coolly, clearly, and closely as 
possible before this country is committed to a political and 
economic change more momentous than any in our modern 
history. It is sometimes profitable to attack a large issue not 
immediately along its full front, but at some one or two critical 
points. Two such points, not distant from one another, are 
presented in the claim that this Imperialist protectionism will 
increase our export trade and will cure unemployment. 

The severe suffering of our leading export trades, especially 
textiles and metals, is indisputable, due partly to increased 
competition from America, Germany, and Japan in those Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and South American markets which before the 
war were large purchasers from us and now buy from these strong 
competitors who “dump” their surplus goods at prices below 
their costs, partly to the erection of tariff walls behind which some 
former customers now manufacture for themselves. Now my 
first comment on this situation is that, serious though it is, it is 
not so desperate as it seems. The value of our export trade for 
United Kingdom goods in 1929 was 729,554,967/.,1 as compared 
with 525,253,595/. for the year 1913, which, allowing for the 
rise in price level, presents a small decline from a high peak 
of prosperity. It is true that under normal conditions our 
improving plant and increasing population might have been 
expected to export a larger value, and that on the import side 
the same years show an increase from 768,734,739/.1 in 1913 to 
I,221,591,024J. for 1929. But when it is suggested that such 
an unfavourable balance indicates early difficulties in paying 
for our necessary overseas supplies of foods and raw materials, 
the large value of our unseen exports (interest on overseas invest- 
ments, shipping, banking and entrepét services) is left out of 

2 Uncorrected figures (annual statement of trade, December 1929). 
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account. When it is remembered that we are still the largest 
creditor nation, having overseas investments which Sir Robert 
Kindersley estimates at about 4,000,000,000/., we shall recognise 
that, though we are not investing abroad so large a sum as before 
the war, we are not actually strained in our foreign purchasing 
power. ; 

The depression from which we are suffering is due in part 
to the failure of expansion of export trade, but also largely 
to the failure of internal markets. For, excepting cotton, the 
textile, and still more the metal, trades depend for success upon 
the rising standard of consumption of our growing population and 
the growing demand for metal goods in our own industries, 
After all, three-quarters of our manufactured goods are normally 
for home consumption. We could put up with some failure 
of expansion in our overseas trade were it compensated by an 
adequate growth of our internal markets. 

But, having in mind these qualifications, let us admit that 
any policy which can stimulate our export trade is desirable, 
and ask whether the proposed protectionism is likely to do so, 
Now, though there are many variants of this policy, I take it 
that there is a geferal agreement to put on duties which will 
prevent our importation of foreign foods and raw materials, if 
our Empire is able to supply them, and to keep out foreign 
manufactured articles which we are equipped with the plant 
and labour to make for ourselves. Our Dominions (and possibly 
our whole Empire) will give a substantial preference to the 
importation of our manufactured goods over similar goods from 
foreign countries. 

How would the adoption of such a scheme stimulate our 
depressed export trades? The first effect of confining our put- 
chases of foods and raw materials to Imperial resources will be 
to raise their prices in this country. We must pay more for 
the same quantity and quality than if we bought them in the 
world market. Although the proportion of our food imports 
drawn from the Empire has considerably increased since 1913, 
the actual amount thus obtained is far less than that obtained 
from foreign countries, the value for 1928 being 330,000,000l., 
as compared with 201,000,000]. from the Empire. For raw 
materials the increase from the Empire has been very little, 
and leaves us in 1928 dependent on foreign countries for 
213,000,000/., as compared with 121,500,000/. from the Empire. 
Now, is it reasonable to expect that any steps taken for the 
development of Imperial resources can enable us safely and 
profitably to release ourselves from dependence on foreign 
supplies? There are many important materials, such as cotton, 
timber, iron ore, and petroleum, which at present we derive 
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wholly, or almost wholly, from foreign sources. If we are to 
dispense with these sources of supply in order to encourage 
the discovery and development of Imperial supplies for such 
articles, we are engaging in a most hazardous procedure. Again, 
there are important foods which we derive predominantly 
from foreign countries and others where Imperial supplies fail 
in certain years, compelling us to fall back on foreign supplies. 
Dependence on Empire wheat would put our daily bread in 
jeopardy. For last year nearly three-fourths of our imported 
wheat was from foreign countries. By far the greater part of 
our imported beef comes from South America. Yet wheat 
and beef are the two first articles recommended by Mr. Amery 
for bulk purchase within the Empire.2 Now we cannot bind 
ourselves by tariff arrangements to our Dominions for the pur- 
chase of their foods and raw materials without imperilling the 
foreign supplies. When Imperial harvests fail, as they some- 
times will, we shall place ourselves at a great disadvantage in 
buying from foreign countries whose regular custom we have 
abandoned. My contention is that, as regards our imported 
foods and raw materials, we must pay more for a less secure 
supply if we try to substitute by tariff preferences the Empire 
for the world market. What, then, will be the effect of this 
procedure upon the costs of production in our export trades? 
The cost in our mines and manufactories will be raised, first, 
in respect of the higher prices of many raw materials ; secondly, 
from the rise in money wages to meet the higher price of foods 
and of many manufactured goods as a result of the tariff. I 
am aware that some business men, holding that wage standards 
are too high in this country to enable them to sell in competition 
with European countries, look to a tariff as a substitute for the 
monetary wage cuts which they dare not press upon the workers. 
But they are mistaken. A “ food tax” would only be accepted, 
if at all, by the workers on condition that they were compensated 
by a rise in money wages. In many employments wage rates 
are already regulated by the cost of living. When they are not, 
the refusal of employers to raise wages to meet a rise in the cost 
of living due to tariffs would bring about so much trade friction 
that industry would suffer in quantity of output and in cost. 

Our export trades would meet the full brunt of this attack. 
Their selling prices in foreign markets, already too high, would 
be raised still higher and we should lose many of the markets 
we have retained so far. Would the Empire compensate this 
loss by the enlargement of its purchases of our more highly 
priced manufactures ? It is true that the Empire has in recent 
years increased its purchases of our manufactured goods at a 

* Nineteenth Century and After, August 1930, p. 148. 
Vor, CVIII—No. 643 Y 
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considerably faster rate than have foreign countries. But in 
1928 we were still selling to the latter 303,250,000/. as compared 
with 275,500,000/. to the Empire. Our tariff on foreign foods 
and materials will therefore damage seriously our largest export 
markets. Will that damage be compensated by any correspond- 
ing enlargement of our Empire markets? Will our Dominions, 
which already buy so largely from us in proportion to their 
incomes, increase their purchases at the higher prices they must 
pay? This question will serve best to bring out the peril to 
our export trade that lurks in the proposed ‘integration of 
Empire trade.’ The Dominions would rather buy from us than 
from foreign countries, provided the difference in relative prices 
is not considerable. But if we raise our export prices, owing to 
higher costs of production, three results will follow. They will 
buy less at the higher prices, foreign goods will come in over the 
preference, and lastly, they will be induced more rapidly to 
develop their own manufactures. Take Canada, for example, 
Her purchases from the United States have been growing far 
faster, in spite of the preference, than her purchases from this 
country. This is partly from a natural affinity in demand, 
partly from territorial proximity, and largely from the fact 
that the preferential tariff in our favour operates mainly in 
classes of goods where the United States do not compete. Our 
higher priced exports will certainly not encourage the inhabitants 
of our Dominions, or our Colonies, to buy more of our goods. 
Each one of our Dominions and several of our Colonies are bent 
on developing their own manufactures, so as to become as 
economically self-sufficing as possible. Canada and Australia have 
been conspicuously active in this policy. They will only buy 
from us what they cannot yet produce themselves. But they 
set no limit in their industrial development. They will buy 
from us their boots, clothes, tools, etc., until they can produce 
such articles themselves. Even then they will buy from us 
the machinery and other plant needed to equip their factories. 
But their set common policy is towards a self-sufficing nation. 
No proposals we can make at the forthcoming Imperial Economic 
Conference will bring any weakening of this resolve. Canada, 
Australasia, and South Africa will not for a moment entertain 
the idea of binding themselves to the production of foods and 
raw materials for the Mother Country, and of relying upon our 
manufactures for the supply of their industrial requirements. 
Before concluding this section of my argument I should meet 
one bold objection that is sometimes raised. It is urged that a 
policy of tariffs would not raise the prices of foods and raw 
materials for our people. It would tend to such a development 
of Empire resources under the stimulus of a guaranteed market 
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that supplies would be as abundant, as cheap, and as reliable as 
when we bought freely from the world’s market. This claim 
rests on the hypothesis that capital and labour, poured from this 
country into the vacant spaces of the Empire, would, by improved 
transport, irrigation and other developments, open up new 
agricultural and mining tracts potentially more fertile and richer 
than the areas first populated. In other language, the extension 
of the existing margins of cultivation will bring in lands that will 
be better, not worse, than those already occupied. Now, it 
cannot be denied that there are cases in support of this claim. 
The late Professor Simon Patten, of Pennsylvania University, 
based his support of Protection largely on this tendency of 
American pioneers to leave the more accessible lands of their 
early settlement for new, richer lands further west. But to 
represent this as the normal course of economic development 
in modern times is to fly in the face of facts. The costs 
and risks of any huge experiments in opening up central 
Australia, or in hoping for great successes in the unpeopled 
parts of North-west Canada, are not likely to tempt sound finan- 
ciers in this country, even if the migration necessary to engage 
on such an economic policy was forthcoming. The normal 
history of farming and of mining does not encourage the adoption 
of so hazardous a theory. Even were such experiments success- 
ful, they would involve immense outlays of capital and labour 
for long periods before the success was established. Moreover, 
they presuppose a spirit of pioneer adventure which does not 
exist in the population we can spare. The sentimental Im- 
perialist is easily captivated by talk about the congestion of 
population in Great Britain and the huge vacant areas in our 
Empire waiting to be peopled. If our Government were in 
charge of a Pharaoh, who could move whole populations at his 
sole behest and set them to some great ‘ task,’ the problem might 
be soluble. An imaginative economist like Professor Stephen 
Leacock finds no difficulty in framing a project for ‘ the develop- 
ment of the resources of the outside Dominions by the credit, 
capital and labour of the United Kingdom.’ He proposes 


That a Committee be appointed to report a plan of Empire Migration 
Settlement and Development of Resources, the plan to involve, as its 
leading features, the investment of private capital from within and without 
the Empire, the grant of free passages, initial support and work under con- 
tract, to British labourers and their families, Government assistance from 
the Dominions concerned, in the making of surveys, roads, and communi- 
cations, and the creation by Empire Incorporation of privileged companies 
to undertake the operations of development and settlement on a com- 
mercial basis and with a view to the pecuniary return to their shareholders.* 

® Economic Prosperity in the British Empire, p. 246. 
yY2 
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If two or three superfluous millions of our adult population 
were willing to leave English city, or even village, life in order to 
embark on this novel adventure in a distant, unknown country, 
and the occupants of that country were willing to receive them, 
and if in this period of depression our investors were willing, 
in face of the financial straits of Australia, Canada and South 
Africa, to embark all their spare savings upon this great Imperial 
adventure, one could only conclude that the British Isles and 
Empire were occupied by the most romantic people the history 
of the world has yet disclosed. 

Now, we are not a romantic people, willing to plunge into some 
new gigantic enterprise out of a passion for the economic integra- 
tion of the Empire, and willing to pay, to risk and suffer, for this 
great ideal. Nor are our Dominions thus minded. Business 
men, of course, are not devoid of sentiment. They will even 
admit a tincture of it into their trade operations. They will 
prefer to deal with their friends rather than with strangers. If 
they can afford it, they will even pay a little more for a friend’s 
commodities, and will sell to him on slightly easier terms. But 
they will recognise that, though some occasional preferences 
of this sort are possible and agreeable, they cannot afford to 
run their business as a whole upon these lines. They will not 
deal with a friend if they can get a definitely better article at 
the same price from a stranger, or the same article at a consider- 
ably lower price. And they will always prefer not to bind 
themselves in buying or in selling to a friend, but will reserve 
free access to the wider market. So far the trade and financial 
relations between Great Britain and the Dominions have been 
run along these lines. On both sides amity and kinship have 
been allowed to influence economic relations. Because the 
slight structure of our import tariff has not permitted us to give 
preferences comparable to those accorded to our manufactures 
by the Dominion tariffs it is sometimes suggested that we are 
not contributing our fair share. But this view ignores the 
importance of the preferences given in the Colonial Stock Act 
of 1900, the Colonial Development Act of 1929, and the Empire 
Marketing Board (each of the two latter endowed with a yearly 
fund of 1,000,000/.), the Imperial Shipping Committee, the Over- 
seas Settlement Board, the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, and 
the Imperial Economic Committee designed ‘To consider the 
possibility of improving the methods of purchasing for market 
and marketing within the United Kingdom the food products 
of the overseas parts of the Empire with a view to increasing 
the consumption of such products within the United Kingdom 
in preference to imports from foreign countries and to promote 
the interests both of producers and consumers.’ These terms 
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were agreed in 1925, and the next year ‘ raw materials ’ were also 
brought within its scheme of operation. The more rigorous 
Free Trader'may object that the investment and trade prefer- 
ences indicated in these measures infringe the strict tenor of his 
gospel. But the political unity of the Empire and the sentiment 
of kinship will reconcile most Free Traders to this policy, provided 
it is not carried so far as to place positive barriers upon foreign 
imports. 

It will be said that our safeguarding policy has already 
carried us a little way along this road. But quite apart from the 
expressed intention of the Labour and Liberal Parties to remove 
these scraps of Protection as soon as financial considerations 
permit, the existing duties are almost negligible as factors in 
our fiscal policy. Their danger lies in the false economic and 
dangerous political implications they harbour. The protectionist 
proposals we have so far considered have passed under the cover 
of economic Imperialism, the protection posing as incidental 
to the claims of a closer economic Empire. From the standpoint 
of a ‘ scientific tariff’ designed to protect the industries and em- 
ployment of the United Kingdom, the intrusion of the Imperial 
motive is very disconcerting. The largest, and in many ways 
the most important, of our depressed industries is agriculture. 
If any trade can claim the title of a key or essential industry 
it is agriculture. But it makes no difference to our farmers 
whether the cheap wheat, or beef, or bacon, which overwhelms 
them, comes from Canada, Australia, Argentina, or the United 
States. If our development of the Empire enables the Dominions 
to shed an ever-growing surplus on our markets, the tariff that 
keeps out Argentina’s wheat and beef will be little consolation. 
No doubt a period of respite and recovery would be provided 
by a tax on foreign foods which, by raising prices in this country, 
would put some land back to arable use and more money into 
farmers’ pockets, to be taken later on in rising rents—all at the 
expense of the consuming public. But if the proposed develop- 
ment of Empire resources came off, British agriculture would 
soon be back in the depression from which it had temporarily 
emerged. It would be a victim to the prosperity of Canada and 
Australia. A sufficient all-round tariff directed equally against 
the Empire and foreign countries is what our farmers really 
want. They could then keep prices on a continuously profitable 
level, assuming that the better organisation of millers and bakers 
were not too strong for them. Why should farmers be left to 
the free importation of Empire foods when our industrialists 
would be enjoying full protection, until Canada was so fully 
equipped with American capital as to push her manufactures 
into our free market ? 
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Enough has been said to show how injuriously the policy 
of Protection is affected by the dilution of Imperialism. If, 
as is assuredly the case, our future depends primarily upon low 
costs of manufacturing production, enabling us to sell overseas 
as much of our goods as will enable us (with the aid of our ‘ un- 
seen’ exports) to buy the increasing supplies of foods and raw 
materials we shall require, the only Protectionism that is plausible 
is one which keeps out foreign manufactures and leaves us free 
to buy untaxed foods and raw materials wherever we can get 
them cheapest and to develop markets for our manufactured 
goods wherever we can find good customers. I have no doubt 
that many of our Protectionists are not fooled by the mirage 
of imperial economic self-sufficiency, and would frankly prefer a 
straight policy of keeping out industrial imports which ‘ invade’ 
our markets. Too much futile controversy has been wasted 
upon the effects of the Safeguarding Acts upon the trades they 
were designed to benefit. No economist would dispute the 
statement that particular trades can be, and often are, benefited 
by tariff protection. New trades can sometimes be nursed 
into prosperous childhood, depressed trades may be rescued 
from collapse. But these achievements are at the expense 
of other trades. When Mr. Amery declares that ‘ Free Trade 
as an intellectual conviction is dead,’ denouncing it as ‘a very 
superficial economic doctrine, deriving some justification and 
plausibility from the facts of the time,’ he misunderstands the 
mind of the great majority of economic thinkers and the claim 
that Free Trade is a principle, not a passing expediency. Free 
Traders have consistently held that this policy is based upon the 
law that the widest measure of freedom of exchange between 
traders in different countries tends to induce producers in each 
country to put their economic resources, human and natural, 
to the most productive uses, and that the benefits of this system 
are shared by the producers and consumers of all the countries 
engaged in this co-operation. This is a basic principle of trade 
whose validity is not affected by the measure in which it is applied 
to the utilisation of the resources of any particular country, 
though the amount of advantage attaching to its application 
varies greatly with the intelligent direction of the capital and 
labour at each country’s disposal. 

The contention that the Protectionism practised by most 
other countries invalidates our policy of free imports is erroneous. 
It is true that we should gain more if these other nations had 
followed our example, as Cobden believed they would. But 
because they will not admit our goods freely into their countries, 
it by no means follows that we should gain by refusing free 
access to theirs. Because they prefer to adopt the foolish and 
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expensive method of taxing their consumers by a tariff which 
keeps out some cheaper goods, and raises the price not only 
of those admitted from outside, but of the home products, for 
the benefit of the producers of these latter, it does not follow that 
we should act in the same foolish manner. It is equally to our 
advantage to buy freely and to sell freely in the widest market. 
Because we are prevented by foreign tariffs from achieving the 
latter advantage, that is no reason for repudiating the former. 
To buy well is as important as to sell well, though the superior 
organisation of the producing over the consuming interests 
obscures this truth. We let in free the foreigner’s goods, not 
for his advantage, but for ours, because the policy of free imports 
adds to the total volume of wealth at our disposal. There is 
something comical in the widespread belief that the foreigner 
is ever planning to dump the fruits of his labour on our shores 
without taking payment in the fruits of our labour, the only way 
in which payment can be made. If he gives more labour than 
we give in return, so much the better for us and the worse for 
him. In ‘a new moral world’ organised on a basis of equitable 
exchange this economy may be superseded. In such a world 
a better apportionment of the product to the workers in every 
country would furnish so much larger a volume of demand in 
the national market that the surplus available for export would 
be restricted, and its price would be higher than at present. 
But until such organisation of world resources is available, each 
nation will find it advantageous to buy what it needs in the 
widest market, without loading its producers with costs of 
production heightened by a tariff and its consumers with the 
heaped-up burdens of these higher costs as they emerge in high 
retail prices. 

The folly of keeping out supplies of cheap food and raw 
materials from our markets is, indeed, so manifest that most Pro- 
tectionists who remain unblinded by the Imperialist enthusiasm 
would confine their tariff to the case of imported manufactures. 
But there is little ground for such distinction. The greater 
part of the manufactured goods which enter this country is 
machinery or tools or materials, or other capital goods used 
in some productive or distributive business in this country, 
entering at some point into the costs and selling prices. If by 
a tariff we kept these goods out, we might employ more capital 
and labour of our own in producing articles dearer or worse, or 
both. But since this policy would, as we see, mean higher prices 
for the final commodities, consumers, called upon to pay these 
higher prices, would have to reduce their purchases of other 
goods, causing unemployment in the trades producing these goods. 

Protectionists often summon to their aid the new terms 
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rationalisation, standardisation, and bulk production. If, they 
argue, our manufacturers could rely upon the complete possession 
of the home market, they could afford to equip and organise 
their business with all the best modern labour-saving devices. 
Secure of a large regular sale of their products, they would work 
at full pressure, reducing overhead costs to the lowest figure, and, 
where necessary, organising cartels for the disposal of any surplus 
products in the overseas markets at prices accommodated to 
these markets. In fact, they ask us to imitate the policy of 
Germany and America. But what is that policy? High prices 
at home, lower prices abroad. Two years ago, when Germany 
and America were enjoying a boom, this might have seemed 
plausible. But hardly now, when the conditions of production 
and employment are about as bad in these countries as in ours. 
The truth is that the project of securing a full regular employ- 
ment of plant and labour by keeping out imported goods does 
not work. For the fluctuations of a kept home market are 
greater, not less, than the fluctuations of the world market. 
Here once more we touch the core of the Free Trade doctrine. 
A wide, free, various market is safer and more profitable than an 
artificially restricted ‘market. It is better for us to continue 
to buy the foods, material, and finished goods we want from a 
number of customers bidding for our custom than to confine 
our purchases to sellers in our own country or the Empire. The 
narrower market not merely means less choice, but it encourages 
and enables conspiracies to regulate and hold up prices. If, 
as seems likely, the industrial world will organise its staple 
industries more and more along the lines of cartelisation, it will 
be more important than ever that we should not permit our 
consumers to become the victims of the restricted supplies and 
dictated prices of one national or international cartel, but should 
retain the utmost liberty of dealing with as many independent 
sources of supply as possible. 

It is equally important that we should retain as many markets 
as possible for the sale of our manufactured goods, and increase 
our efforts for the opening and growth of markets in those areas 
of the world that are occupied by large populations in a back- 
ward condition and therefore amenable to education in new 
economic wants. The notion of selecting a time like this for 
specialising upon the development of markets in thinly populated 
parts of our Empire where we already possess most of the custom 
that is available, when there are immense areas with vast popu- 
lations, such as Russia and China, whose development in the 
industrial arts, and in progressive standards of consumption, 
is capable of rapid growth within a single generation, is an 
almost incredibly foolish one. It will be said that there is nothing 
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in the proposed Imperial Protectionism to prevent us from taking 
our full share in the development of these and other foreign 
markets, Our export trade, furnished with a monopoly of the 
Empire market, will still seek to expand in these backward 
countries. But we should suffer from two grave disadvantages. 
On one I have already dwelt—namely, the increased costs of our 
manufactures owing to the dearer foods and raw materials 
consequent on our Imperial Preferences. Countries, such as 
America and Japan, which have made large recent inroads on 
our markets in South America and Asia will cut further into 
our trade, while our European competitors will enjoy a similar 
advantage in Africa and the Near East. Nor would this be 
the worst result of our reversal of our Free Trade policy. The 
acquiescence of other Great Powers in our absorption of a quarter 
of the globe has been in large measure due to a recognition of 
the fact that we have not sought to conserve these markets 
to our sole use, but have allowed other nations to buy and sell 
freely with the peoples of our growing Empire. Though the 
existing preferential tariffs have aroused some feelings of annoy- 
ance, the resentment that would arise from the new proposals 
would be deep and dangerous. To reply that, as reasonable 
people, they would recognise that Great Britain and her 
Dominions and Colonies have as good a right to impose Protection 
or prohibitive tariffs as they, the complainant Powers, is com- 
pletely to ignore the lessons of history. Suddenly to withdraw 
from traders in these foreign countries valuable trading rights 
which they had long enjoyed would inflict grave damage on 
business interests influential with their Governments, and would 
worsen international relations at a time when all intelligent 
and serious citizens of civilised countries are striving to better 
them. We are well aware how bitter are the feelings on the 
Continent generated by the raising of new and higher tariff 
barriers. The withdrawal of our Free Trade practice would be 
an abject surrender to the principle of economic war which 
history has so often shown to be the instigation and the prelude 
to a war of arms. This performance by a nation which has 
taken the most active part in establishing an international 
instrument for the pacific settlement of disputes and the active 
co-operation of the commonwealth of nations would be a more 
dangerous blow to the prospects of a pacific civilisation of the 
world than any other that can be conceived. 

Let me end upon a practical note. There is no accepted 
union either of hearts or interests between the Dominions and 
the rest of the Empire. This is expressed in no uncertain terms 
by Mr. Leacock, who tells us that ‘ None of the Dominions wants 
to link up their economic life with the goodwill or badwill, the 
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aspirations, the hatreds and the convulsions of the welter of 
peoples who live in British India and the Indian States. The 
inclusion of India and the Crown dependencies or half depen- 
dencies in the Economic Conference, of which I speak, would 
guarantee its failure.’ Everyone acquainted with Dominion 
opinion knows this to be true. In other words, there does not 
exist throughout our Empire that sense of community of interests 
and desire for co-operation which is assumed by Imperialists 
in this country as a prime motive of their scheme and an essential 
condition of itssuccess. ‘The British Empire Economic Family’ 5 
desiderated by Sir Basil Blackett is composed of elements so 
discrepant in race, government and civilisation as to afford 
little prospeet of turning out a happy family. A policy relying 
upon enlarged future export trade with India, hitherto by far 
the largest of our Empire customers, but repelling Argentina, 
the most useful of our foreign economic protégés, nourished by 
our invested capital and paying us in large annual supplies of 
wheat and beef, would indicate a complete collapse of business 
intelligence in any Government that should adopt it. 


7) a J. A. Hopson. 


* Op. cit., p. 243. 
5 Nineteenth Century and After, July and August 1930. 





BRITISH AGRICULTURE AND 
RATIONALISATION 


RATIONALISATION has only escaped being an ‘ism ’ because it is 
applied to the health of industry rather than to a mental or 
physical culture. Yet, however much we may mock those for 
whom it is a panacea of political speech, it means something in 
the mind of most of us for which there is no other word ; not even 
@ marriage of co-ordination and reorganisation quite produce 
the meaning. It is vague and misused. Compulsory rationalisa- 
tion is nearly always the remedy in our minds for others of whose 
methods we disapprove. Not unlike the author of Hudibras, we 


Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to. 


In agriculture, at all events, we are apt to consider the farmer 
as if he should be a shopkeeper rather than a husbandman follow- 
ing the most skilled profession in the world. In no other industry 
can the hobbyist find so many enchanting dappled horses to 
bestride. Therefore, for the land, before finding remedies, it is 
well that we should define the meaning of those remedies implied 
in the word ‘ rationalisation.’ Very briefly, it would seem to be 
the practical application of a sense of proportion, not only within 
the industry, but in its relation to unemployment, the State and 
the Empire. 

An instance comes to mind from an article in the last issue of 
this Review by Mr. R. A. Butler. He dealt shortly with the 
quota method of compelling our millers to use a certain proportion 
of home-grown wheat as a means of relieving the agricultural 
distress in this country. Mr. Baldwin, too, has spoken favourably 
in public of a guaranteed price for home-grown wheat coupled 
with an Imperial wheat quota. This line of thought is at once 
of the most far-reaching importance to the Empire and at the 
same time dangerous for us who farm, since it may obscure the 
other issues in home agriculture. Its importance is its great 
help to the Imperial wheat growers. It links, as few proposals 
have, the home farmer with the Empire farmer. For my per- 
sonal belief is that the golden era of rationalised agriculture will 
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only come when we are organised to farm imperially. But 
wheat has assumed so large a hold on the public and the farming 
mind that we forget that it forms only 10 per cent. of our agri- 
cultural output, when grown on about 1,100,000 acres. Again, 
let us look at wheat in the light of potential agricultural develop- 
ment. If by uneconomic subsidy we pushed the wheat acreage 
up to 2,000,000 acres, we would re-absorb 17,000 men directly, 
and probably increase our output to 16 per cent.—not higher, 
because the highest yielding wheat land is still under cultivation. 
Therefore, the bigger the acreage relatively, the poorer the yield 
would tend to become. On the other hand, if we were to produce 
economically (as we could do in time) all the condensed milk, 
butter, and cheese now imported, together with all our own 
bacon and pork, we could re-absorb in direct labour alone over 
400,000 workers. Thus a wheat policy in isolation is only an 
excuse for not going to the root of our agricultural difficulties. 
Hence my definition of rationalisation as a sense of proportion 
in practice. 

But one cannot easily make remedies obvious without an 
analysis of our difficulties. These difficulties are rooted in the 
. past, nourished by‘our climate and geography, and they will be 
with us in the future except through the most careful pruning. 
In the past the Industrial Revolution brought wealth, but it 
disinherited agriculture, which turned gamekeeper for a living. 
Wealth ‘in the towns meant population, which means cheap 
food. Only a highly organised modern factory type of agri- 
culture could have produced this in England. But the 
growth of wealth coincided with the maintenance of snob- 
bery. The self-made Englishman seeks the secure established 
dignity of broad acres. The successful Frenchman peacocks 
on the scene of his triumph and builds a machicolated chateau 
beside his factory. But while the Englishman’s hobbies are in 
the country, his brain is in the town. Absentee landlordism is a 
dead-letter, but there are few landlords who are not absentees in 
brain and leadership. Now, if a business man buys an estate, he 
takes up home farming in the week-ends. He is the victim of 
his manager and his stockman, for good blood stock is not only 
the cachet of a country gentleman, but the instinctive pleasure 
of the English. So he prefers to lose money on fat beasts at 
shows (and to scratch their gross, uneconomic backs with the 
chosen guests on Sunday afternoon) to spending wealth in the 
thankless task of furthering the industrial organisation of his 
land. I doubt if there would be much of an agricultural problem 
if the great industrial leaders had realised the importance of 
agriculture to them as something to develop rather than to 
exploit, or if millionaires in private life had worked like the old 
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eighteenth-century landlords, using their wealth, not to subsidise 
amenities, but to make agriculture self-sufficient, as Mr. Ernest 
Debenham and a few devoted colleagues are trying to do to-day. 
But now that the harm is done the amenity money is no longer 
available. Political prejudice, working through the tax-collector, 
is draining the landlord’s supply of cheap capital. Yet no 
amount of public ownership or peasant holdings can make the 
desert blossom with the rose of profit. Indeed, that things are 
no worse than they are is largely due to the landlord still acting 
as buffer in the lean years. 

Cheap food has sacrificed land to factory. Lack of leadership 
has wasted the farmer’s opportunities in the past. What of the 
farmer himself? He is a very highly skilled empiricist of the 
soil, of plant and animal life; something of a rule of thumb 
scientist, botanist, meteorologist, veterinary surgeon, mechanic 
and manager, under such changeable conditions that factory 
labour organisation is child’s play in comparison. His task is 
sufficient without expecting him to organise in his market _asfif 


. he were a pocket Woolworth. In fact, one of his faults is that 


he pays too much attention to selling. For we have a market 
at our doors, though with transport rates out of all proportion to 
the mileage. This should be an advantage, but a market outside 
the farm gates destroys voluntary co-operation. The essence of 
co-operation is necessity and interdependence, long-sightedness, 
and freedom from suspicion. The man with a successful milk 
round in a small town will naturally not move to help the organisa- 
tion of a cheese factory. The bottle-neck of export is what has 
made Danish co-operation the model for the world. 

Our long-sighted farmers are not sufficient to leaven the loaf. 
Long-sightedness implies a willingness to forego traditional 
habits—if necessary, to forego old friends who are too often old 
parasites. There are few long-viewed farmers who have not 
invested and lost money, through lack of loyal support from 
their neighbours, in co-operative failures. Individualism and 
a lack of economic sense and inability to support anything but 
ready-made successes are at once the strength and the curse of 
the British farmer. The dealer in England is a ready-made 
success. He flourishes like the green bay tree. The farmer 
grumbles, sometimes unreasonably, at the middleman. He 
never forsakes him. He is nearly alwaysinhisdebt. Above all, 
the English farmer has not organised his buying or his selling, 
because he has lacked necessity. He is not a peasant. Yeoman 
or tenant alternatives, not only of modes of agriculture, but of 
ways of life, have always been his. At home every other form 
of industry or trade to which he may care to turn his hand is 
before him, and abroad there is always the Empire. In Denmark 
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since 1864 the whole nation has had to farm successfully to 
survive. In Europe the peasants have few unpeopled colonies. 
Their patch of land must suffice. In the New World self-reliance 
has bred foresight and eliminated suspicion. Space and loneli- 
ness have bred interdependence. From the colonies there is no 
emigration to a yet more promised land. 

But geography has not only put a market at his doors ; it has 
diversified the demand for his produce. Climate has stepped in 
to intensify the difference The dairy lands of Cheshire and the 
wheat lands of Norfolk are a far cry in all but miles. Lincoln- 
shire, Lancashire, Ayrshire are the great potato districts. But in 
the triangle of which they form the corners there are twenty 
breeds of sheep, of cattle and of pigs, and as many more varieties 
of husbandry. How, then, can one expect grading and orderly 
marketing out of this welter by voluntary co-operation, especially 
when the industry is depressed and little public money is available? 
An obscure gold mine in China is likely to command more sub- 
scriptions than an English agricultural venture. 

Money brings me to the last phase in this analysis. World 
deflation has depressed world agriculture, but, owing to our 
climate and our mofé rapid deflation, it has hit the British farmer 
the most severely. Owing to our climate, we can generally only 
grow two selling crops in four years, and as a principally stock- 
raising country our turnover in live-stock in under two years is 
very limited. If one puts the average rate of cash turnover of 
English farming at once in eighteen months, then it stands to 
reason that a fall in commodity prices at Io per cent. per annum 
means that the farmer is losing 15 per cent. between sowing and 
harvesting. Even then he may have to carry over his crop in 
rick, owing to damp, for another six months, losing 20 per cent. 
by deflation alone. While if his capital is borrowed he will have 
had to pay two full years’ interest, about 13 per cent., as well as 
having to pay back money which was borrowed at 100 and two 
years later is worth 120. A steel ingot, on the other hand, goes 
into Gary steelworks on one day and is delivered, for instance, as 
railway rollers the next. This may be an extreme example, but 
industry can always cut the time lag in periods of deflation vastly 
shorter than agriculture. 

This illustration shows the distance between industry and 
agriculture, but one cannot analyse English agriculture’s decline 
without the relation of agriculture to industry immediately 
leaping to one’s notice. For many years the drift from the 
country to the town has proceeded at the rate of about 1000 a 
week. So long as industry was prosperous through export trade 
this depleted purchasing power at home was not noticed. The 
farm labourer and his family, as well as the 400,000 farmers, in 
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the country are still the largest single group in the community. 
But, while there is even now only a comparatively small growth 
in unemployment on the land, it is because the land has lost its 
potential unemployed to industry. Looked at from the point of 
view of capital equipment, the farmer’s is almost the most 
heavily capitalised industry in relation to turnover. The wastage 
in his implements, owing to the rough nature of the work, is 
enormous. Again, the small market towns are dependent on the 
agriculture of the surrounding countryside. These towns are, in 
prosperity, enormous customers for factories. Moreover, the 
chemicals used in artificial manure are one of the greatest by- 
products of industry. Indeed, the great new agricultural 
research station of Imperial Chemical Industries at Jeallott’s 
Hill points the moral. No industry uses transport of raw 
materials and finished products to the extent of agriculture. 
Last of all, physically and psychologically it yet remains to be 
proved whether industrial labour can be kept healthy without 
constant interchange of blood between town and country. 

In direct labour alone, as I have shown above, one branch of 
agriculture might well absorb 400,000 extra workpeople ; while 
so interlocked is the problem that only a highly successful 
industrial population can pay for the high quality of food products 
produced so well by home agriculture. Thus it becomes obvious 
that agriculture is the point at which one must start to unwind 
the vicious spiral of our trade depression ; and it is obvious, too, 
that, if agricultural rationalisation, in its widest implications, is 
to be brought about, industry and the State must be eager— 
perhaps paying—partners. I say paying, because there must be 
two stages in this rationalisation. The one should dovetail with 
the other. In the first place, before we attempt to meet our 
difficulties in detail, we will be forced to ‘ contract out ’ of world 
agricultural depression. Most of the great agricultural countries 
of the world are doing this already. Their method has been to 
keep up prices at home, which gives the farmer a fair return, and 
to dump the surplus, subsidised or not, on other nations. In 
practice this means ourselves. France makes her millers grind 
97 per cent. of home-grown wheat or else show an export 
equivalent of flour. Germany, to get ready cash in the autumn, 
subsidises her export of cereals in the same way. By paying 
reparations she benefits her own farmers.and hurts ours. In the 
United States agriculture is backed by a fund of 100,000,000l. 
wherewith to flood the markets of the world in bumper years. 
The instances multiply swiftly. 

For our Empire trade as well as our home farmer we must 
move swiftly. Leaving aside the Empire, there are only three 
ways—free imports and a home bonus per acre or per commodity, 
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an embargo, or protection. The repeal of the Corn Production 
Act ten years ago is a shattering example of the dangers inherent 
in a bonus. Subsidies should only be used in the transition 
stages, and then homeeopathically. Protection must be very high 
to be effective, and thus must increase the cost of living. The 
simplest example of protection can be taken from wheat. A 
motor manager buys steel. He knows to a nicety how much 
steel he will need for one car. To him protection is obviously a 
benefit. A farmer plants an acre of ground with wheat. 
According to the season and his methods, he may grow fifty 
bushels or he may grow twenty. In this country wheat may be 
rotted by damp; in another country drought or locusts may 
have killed it utterly. This means uncertainty—bumper crops 
and famine crops. Always on a rumoured crop report speculation 
leaps in the world grain markets. As I write the grain movements 
in Chicago, owing to drought in the United States, are out of all 
proportion to the facts. Thus, not only does price fluctuation 
make protection uncertain on an open market, but a tariff wall, 
unless it amounts to an embargo, is bound to be jumped by the 
countries who must dump their surpluses. There remains, then, 
the embargo in one form or another for dealing with the great 
staples of agriculture. This might be accomplished by an 
Import Board. Socialist doctrine is dangerous in practice. But 
then, in the case of cereals, we have the quota method which 
disallows all, or all but a certain percentage of, foreign grain 
while interfering hardly at all with the private direction of trade, 
holding only the intervention of the State in reserve as a last 
resort, The case of meat is different. Meat does not go through 
the bottle-neck of the mill like cereals. Yet of meat we already 
produce 50 per cent. of our own supply, and we could easily 
produce all our needs within a given time. But an embargo at 
present is hardly practical politics, and protection is open to much 
the same objection as cereal protection. Therefore, in the matter 
of live-stock, we are faced with the necessity of a variety of 
remedies, which means rationalisation of our farming in every 
direction. 

For many people will say that agriculture in England is not 
one industry, but one hundred, and you cannot treat it as one. 
Yet they are often the same people who say that wheat alone is 
the key to agriculture, for they argue with some reason that a 
decline of wheat acreage means more land given to milk, barley, 
oats, and potatoes. Yet even this is not altogether true. Last 
year showed a grave decline in wheat, but we had fewer cattle 
and a nearly level acreage of other crops. Potato acreage, for 
instance, varies 3 or 4 per cent. per season. It generally depends 
on the previous season’s prices rather than on any other crop. 
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It is true that agriculture is one hundred industries, but they are 
interwoven. And the fields of England are as much one cloth 
as the coat we wear, yet interwoven of a million separate threads. 
But in all this intricate industry the stock-keeping side recurs 
again and again. You can, for instance, grow bullocks or run 
hill sheep and never grow an acre of wheat, but you will not long 
succeed in England as a wheat farmer unless you put organic 
manure from sheep, pigs, or cattle on your land. Indeed, arable 
sheep farming has been the key to successful cereal growing in 
the past. From another point of view, farmyard dung is most 
often used for the root brake or the wheat fallow. The winter 
yarding of bullocks or dairy cattle provides the dung. The root 
brake goes on a dairy farm to the sheep. Sheep-folded land grows 
the best barley, for which, after maltsters, pigs are the best 
market. But a really successful pig industry is interwoven with 
the by-products of the dairy industry and is connected in glut 
seasons with the potato industry, market gardening, and fruit 
farming. Thus it becomes an axiom that if you benefit one part 
of agriculture you benefit all parts, only for expediency it is best 
to begin at the centre rather than the fringes. 

Not long ago Professor Haldane wrote some illuminating 
articles in The Times about the future shortage of meat supplies. 
There is not space here to dispute, even if one could, the wisdom 
of his judgment. But, given that world meat supplies are even 
steady, surely, if we have an island which by climate and skill 
can grow the best beef and mutton in the world and very fair 
wool, that can supply all its pork and bacon without any stretch 
of effort, that does supply all its fresh milk and could supply all 
its butter and cheese, it is worth beginning with stock farming. 
It is no exaggeration to say that by winning the greater part of 
self-sufficiency in stock farming we will have cured the cereal 
farmers’ ills. An entirely self-sufficient dairy industry would 
bring into employment on the present-day basis of output 350,000 
men. As a rider, add to that the estimate of the national pig 
industry counsel that a self-sufficient pig industry would bring 
in another 68,000 and you have one of the bogies of industrial 
rationalisation disappearing—that is, a large temporary (perhaps 
permanent) increase in unemployment. The above figures take 
no account of indirect labour in factory and mill. But—and 
here is another reason for looking further than cereals—ordinary 
arable farming, if properly rationalised, must mean a decrease in 
men employed per 100 acres as our organisation and our labour 
become better. So far all the agricultural machinery inventions 
—4.¢., sixteen furrow ploughs and harvester threshers—have gone 
to benefit new countries. But the time must come when the 
mechanisation of our English tillages is advanced — our - 
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dreams to-day. Our knowledge of soil mechanics and our 
methods of coping with the climate stand to-day where our 
knowledge of artificial manuring did 100 years ago. 

Thus the problem of rationalising agriculture in general is 
narrowing on analysis to live-stock farming in particular. So 
far, unfortunately, our efforts at agricultural prosperity have 
been devoted largely to the fringes. National marks for eggs, 
fruit, and tomatoes, even a guaranteed price for wheat, and the 
prevention of dumping of oats is only scoring ‘ outers’ on the 
target. In fact, the dumping of oats and cheap feeding barley is 
a national benefit for cheap production of live-stock, dairy and 
poultry products. There are two reasons why one should help 
wheat and stop dumping; one is psychological—that is, the 
country, as it were, auto-suggests the necessity. The other is 
because the eastern counties, by soil and climate, are so dependent 
on cereals for prosperity. One cannot leave a great area out of 
one’s plans. But if we are to rationalise where stock-feeding 
cereals are concerned, we should make every effort to see that 
they are admitted as cheaply as possible into this country. For 
the Scottish cereal farmer milling oats and for the English cereal 
farmer milling wheat and malting barley are the things for which 
he needs protection by a quota. 

Not the least part of farming rationalisation is that the arable 
farmer should have live-stock to consume his low-price and 
low-quality cereals and other arable products. One instance will 
suffice. Last year a south-country farm had a particularly heavy 
potato and pea crop. These would have made a total loss on 
the market, but turned into pigs they made a handsome profit. 
Indeed, the potatoes, which became pork and bacon, realised 
20, per acre clear profit. Thus, even in the case of cereal farming, 
if one helps live-stock one not only makes for better farming, but 
provides an outlet for surplus production. Now, to rationalise 
his stock farming, the farmer wants a double security—(a) a 
steady price; (b) a secure market. In the beginning, at any 
rate, the State alone can provide this. The fact must be faced. 
But the State will not grant embargoes on imports, protection or 
subsidies, and a guaranteed price unless it is definitely certain 
that the farmer will rationalise his end of the industry. Thus 
the State, in order to have an assured quid pro quo, should only 
give its help through channels that force the farmer to rationalise. 
I said before that the farmer should not be a shopkeeper. His 
task should end when he has produced the required article and 
delivered it to the nearest collecting station. 

This means a rationalisation of transport for agriculture, and 
it may mean in the end a spread-over of the benefit now enjoyed 
by the sheltered industries to the unsheltered industries. It is 
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cheaper to ship a ton of wheat from Montreal to Liverpool than 
to send it by rail from Norfolk to Edinburgh. This accommo- 
dation of sheltered trades like transport to the depressed industries 
must come if we are to regain prosperity. High transport costs 
are as much a tax on industry as high rates. Agriculture is an 
excellent starting-point for this reform. Road and rail should be 
brought into unison. Lorry bodies should be so made that they 
can be moved entire from the chassis on to the rail trucks, and 
vice versdé. Milk and eggs are largely collected now, but a great 
transport organisation for collecting and delivering all farm 
produce, with special cheap rates, is one of the first moves in a 
rationalised distribution of farm products. 

Again, only granting help where you can force rationalisation, 
a guaranteed price for wheat should be paid according to quality 
at collecting centres. One of the outstanding reasons for the 
forces and for public institutions to have home-grown supplies is 
that by buying only from organisations like National Mark 
abattoirs they would force co-operation to be successful. This 
forcing of co-operation among farmers is a necessity. Like 
everyone else, they want the benefit without the effort. A few 
farmers standing out can ruin a whole district’s co-operative 
effort. The recent failure of the hop-growers’ organisation is an 
instance. It cannot be too strongly urged that a farmer's 
business is to farm, not to be a dealer or a salesman. One of 
the pities of our present-day opportunities is the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, an organisation so large and so multiple that 
it could have embraced every phase of agricultural buying and 
selling. Alas, by its definite affinity with one political party, it 
has made conditions a hundred times more difficult for the 
State—to use it to complete the bridge between producer and 
consumer. It may yet come about in the inevitable reaction 
from the English type of Socialism. Be that as it may, wherever 
possible the State should only give at the narrow point of grading 
and distribution, guaranteeing help only for standard and 
quality. 

Thus it might well be feasible to give a bonus according to 
grade for every carcase going through a recognised abattoir or 
bacon factory. Similarly, one might deal with wool by grade 
through wool-sellers’ organisations, in each case until such time 
as we are able with the Empire, or entirely at home, to supply all 
our wants when protection or prohibition of imports could be 
granted. But in return for this aid the State should insist on 
no live-stock sires being used unless they be certified. The 
State, too, should narrow the number of recognised breeds of 
live-stock to produce uniformity. It is useless to try to build up 


a grading organisation with State help unless you ensure the 
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breeding of gradable carcases, In the milk industry the problem 
is different, since in this case it is not necessary to foster pro- 
duction. We are heavily over-producing in liquid milk. The 
State there has to help the industry to help itself by vertical 
organisation in absorbing gluts. A hard winter or disease on 
individual farms halves the milk supply. An exceptionally good 
May can temporarily double it. Therefore the distributors have 
a valid reason, since they suffer the surplus, for disproportionately 
high charges in retailing. If distributors and the farmers will 
not combine vertically—and they seem unable to—co-operative 
creameries and cheese factories should be set up in every district. 
Transport to these should be made as easy as possible. Even 
now the farmer could produce his milk more cheaply; it is 
certainly possible for the retailer, given an unfluctuating liquid 
supply, to reduce his charges. Lower price, cleaner milk, and 
education alone will increase liquid milk sales to the standards of 
consumption which one should assign to a healthy nation. Cheap 
credit for such creameries, or even a bonus for condensed milk 
and graded cheese from recognised organisations, should be 
available until our output allowed us to put an embargo on 
various imported milk products. But the standard of clean milk 
in return for these benefits should be set higher than it is to-day. 
Butter fat tests in the progeny and ancestry of dairy sires should 
become compulsory in the process of breeding up. 

The remainder of the agricultural industry deserves the same 
kind of attention ; for its difficulties are largely based on lack of 
standard and endemic over-production. Factories for tinning 
fruit and vegetables are being started. They should be helped 
forward by grant and credit, with the eventual hope in sight that 
when their economic production is sufficient for our needs they 
will have a protected market. In particular, farina factories for 
potatoes suggest themselves. On bumper potato years one might 
order a 2 or 3 per cent. quota of potato flour in the loaf. The 
luxury vegetable and fruit market should be secured at home by 
an embargo on imports during the luxury season. In return for 
this the proper grading and packing of home-grown vegetables 
should be a condition. This granting of credit to co-operators 
suggests another use—that of enabling the good farmer to borrow 
money in difficult times. In agriculture, owing to the time taken 
in producing a given foodstuff, short-term credit needs greater 
latitude than inindustry. The banks toa small extent, but mostly 
the dealers and merchants, now supply this. The latter cripple 
the farmer, who is always having to pay the bad debts of others. 
He is in their pocket for his sales. He knows no economic 
freedom. Not the least useful function of credit might well be a 
State guaranteed fund working first through the bank and then 
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through the co-operative societies. Credit should be forthcoming 
as initial payment on crops sold, also for the farmer who needs 
the raw materials for his industry, like manures, seeds, and 
implements. These could, in fact, be granted through the 
co-operative societies in a form amounting to post-dated cheques. 
The co-operative societies would be strictly ruled in lending only 
to the farmer, whom, knowing locally, they believe will succeed, 
as they would be responsible if they threw good money after bad. 
The co-operative societies, in their turn, would be controlled in the 
auditing of their accounts by the banks. Hitherto the lack of 
proper accounting has been a strong reason, among others, for 
the failure of agricultural co-operative societies. This method 
would involve no State control, greatly reduce the risk of loss, 
and materially strengthen agricultural organisations. 

Last of all, the rationalisation of fixed capital on the land, 
such as buildings, water, fencing, electricity supply, and drainage, 
should be made an integral part of a permanent wealth-producing 
State campaign for the temporary alleviation of unemployment. 
This whole policy of rationalisation as I have tried to outline it 
sums itself up in concentrating on what we can produce best by 
granting help, not indiscriminately, but through what is known 
in the United States as the merchandising end of agriculture— 
not hesitating to use import embargoes or protection where 
necessary, in the belief that no price rigging can take place in 
foodstuffs, with a Press ever vigilant to fan discontent for its 
circulation and opposition politicians ever happy to cry ‘ dear 
food.’ 

I have not space, nor is it here appropriate, to deal with the 
fascinating subject of rationalising the farm labourer himself. 
What I have outlined would cost’‘money. It would be more than 
saved in the dole. Something for nothing only ends in paying 
od. for 4d: It will meet the bitter opposition of vested interests. 
In its great days Conservatism, in opposing /aissez-fatre, has not 
flinched in facing vested interests. It would be no mean task to 
carry out ; for it demands singleness of purpose in the chaos of 
multiple counsels. It would be worth while if by so doing we 
keep our roots in the soil from which alone we draw life. 


LYMINGTON. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


THe Canadian Election has come and gone, with results that 
have confounded most of the prophets and can hardly have 
failed to astonish the Jeaders of the Conservative Party them- 
selves, pre-election predictions and prognostications notwith- 
standing. The Liberal Government of the Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, which has been continuously in office since 1921, 
has gone down to ignominious defeat, Liberal candidates having 
been successful in only eighty-six constituencies, as compared 
with 119 at the last election. Five Ministers of the Cabinet lost 
their seats, including the Finance Minister, the Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, author vf the election budget ; the Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
Minister of Railways ; the Hon. Lucien Cannon, Solicitor-General ; 
the Hon. Dr. Cyrus MacMillan, Minister of Fisheries ; and the 


Hon. F. W. Kay, Minister without portfolio ; while Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s own majority in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, was reduced, 
The standing of the parties is now as follows : 


At Dissolution. 
Conservatives 2 «. 139 a go 
Liberals ‘ . , . 86 ae 
United Farmers . ° 10 ae II 
Labour . . : > ne 3 
Progressives . : 4 ‘ a 8 
Liberal-Progressives ‘ . 2 I2 
Independent ‘ : : “a 2 


245 


The Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, the new Prime Minister, 
comes of United Empire Loyalist stock, and is a native of New 
Brunswick, although for years he has sat in the House as one of 
the representatives of the prairie town of Calgary, Alberta. He 
is a lawyer by profession, a bachelor, like his predecessor, Mr. 
Mackenzie King, and has just passed his sixtieth birthday. Mr. 
Bennett has been called on at a crisis in the affairs not only of 
Canada but of the Empire at large, and as an untried man will 
have a more than usually heavy burden of responsibility resting 
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uponhim. Since his path seems likely to be beset with difficulties 
from the start, a considerable volume of public sympathy will 
accompany him in his endeavours. 

While the general depression in all lines of business and the 
acute unemployment problem, conditions which usually react 
against the political party in power, undoubtedly had a good deal 
to do with the consistent turning of all classes of voters against 
the Liberal Government, to attribute the entire débdcle to this 
cause alone would be to overlook the sectionalism that constitutes 
so important a feature of politics in this part of the world, and 
the purely local reasons that have meantime inclined many 
inhabitants of British Columbia at one end of the scale to abandon 
their traditional conservatism and at the other have split the solid 
Liberal vote in French-Canada as it has not been split during a 
period of forty years. The terms ‘ Liberal’ and ‘ Conservative’ 
have to-day lost practically all their original significance, so that 
in attempting any analysis of the political situation in Canada it 
becomes necessary to deal with the country in its four main 
geographical divisions: the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia. 

The most moderate forecasts, based largely on the apparent 
apathy of the electorate, inclined to the belief that the pre-election 
state of the parties would not be greatly altered, and in some 
well-informed quarters it was even anticipated that Liberals and 
Conservatives might conceivably be returned in approximately 
equal numbers and the balance of power be held by the little group 
of United Farmers, Progressives, Independents, and Labour 
representatives from the West, who in recent years have learned 
to work more or less as a united body. But the unexpected 
happened in nearly every case. In the Maritime Provinces, while 
Nova Scotia contented herself with changing a representation of 
twelve Conservatives and two Liberals to one of ten Conservatives 
and four Liberals, New Brunswick turned heavily against the 
Government and took from them four of the seats held at the 
dissolution, thus leaving only one Liberal seat in the province as 
against ten Conservative. Two of the three seats held in Prince 
Edward Island by the Liberals were also lost, so that of the total 
twenty-nine seats in the three provinces only six are now 
represented by Liberal members as compared with twenty-three 
held by Conservatives. In Ontario the Liberals did relatively 
much better, emerging with a net loss of three seats only and 
electing a member in Toronto itself for the first time since 1896, 
ex-Mayor Church being defeated in that city. Indeed, the 
Liberal vote in nine Toronto constituencies rose from 35,209 in 
1926 to 65,622 in the present election, a good omen, indicating 
that Ontario’s anti-Quebec bloc is showing signs of breaking up. 
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In Quebec no less than twenty-six Conservatives were elected as 
compared with only four in 1926. The three Prairie Provinces 
(Manitoba Alberta, and Saskatchewan), which at the dissolution 
were represented by twenty-three Liberals, eight Progressives, 
eight Liberal-Progressives, eleven United Farmers, three Labour 
members, and only one Conservative, have now elected twenty- 
three Conservatives, fifteen Liberals, two Progressives, three 
Liberal-Progressives, nine United Farmers, and two Labour 
members. While British Columbia, where the Conservatives 
considered themselves almost impregnable, turned strongly the 
other way, the Liberals winning three seats in Vancouver city 
and one in the adjacent city of New Westminster. The fourth 
Vancouver seat went to Labour, and the standing, from being 
twelve Conservatives, one Liberal, and one Independent, became 
seven Conservatives, five Liberals, one Labour, and one Inde- 
pendent; The Conservatives increased their lead in every 
province except Nova Scotia and British Columbia, and have 
now a majority in every province except Quebec. 

Beginning, then, with the Maritime Provinces, where a 
representation of nimeteen Conservatives and ten Liberals has 
given way to one of twenty-three Conservatives and six Liberals, 
it may be laid down generally that that candidate usually makes 
the strongest appeal to the Maritime voter who promises the 
greatest amount of national aid in the form of money grants from 
the Federal Exchequer for highways, bridges, agricultural and 
educational institutions, and other such public undertakings, the 
people of the Maritimes having felt for years that in this respect 
they were not on terms of equality with the other provinces. 
A Royal Commission sat on Maritime troubles not long ago, and 
drew up a list of recommendations which, the local Conservative 
Press claims, the Mackenzie King Government implemented only 
in a partial and unsatisfactory manner. Whatever the actual 
validity of this charge, it has undoubtedly worked in Mr. Bennett’s 
favour, and the Conservative leader has also been fairly lavish in 
his promises. It is said, too, that in New Brunswick the French- 
Canadian vote, which is usually strongly Liberal, veered very 
considerably to the Conservative side because Mr. Bennett is a 
native son, and the French were anxious to give the province its 
first Dominion Prime Minister. This is possibly true enough, the 
habitant mind responding with peculiar readiness to such an 
appeal, while the fact enabled the Conservative leader to talk in 
his election manifesto of ‘ our righteous demand for Governmental 
assistance in equality with the other provinces.’ 

The Conservative Evening Times-Globe of St. John, N.B., 
thinks increase in unemployment and the ‘ relatively hard times’ 
are largely responsible, and insists that the result ‘must most 
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emphatically not be taken as indicating the rejection of economic 
co-operation through preferences and other means.’ The Con- 
servative Charlottetown (P.E.I.) Guardian calls the result ‘a 
glorious victory for Canada and sanity in legislation and 
administration.’ 

In the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, which constitute the 
second section, the manufacturers are practically all-powerful, 
and although the interests of the rank and file of both provinces 
are largely identical, yet differences of race and religion have so 
far kept them in opposite camps. The French-Canadian, by 
nature, tradition, and training an essentially conservative person, 
did as a matter of fact call himself a Conservative and voted 
accordingly up till the year 1896, when an election was fought 
on the Manitoba school question which involved the rights of his 
fellow French-Canadians in that province. On that occasion the 
habitant, against all precedent and in the face of the express 
counsel and even injunction of his Church, voted for the rising 
young Liberal Sir Wilfrid Laurier (then the Hon. Wilfrid Laurier), 
who suggested compromise rather than the coercion in the form 
of a Remedial Bill which the then Conservative Government 
Sought to enforce. Sir Wilfrid was returned with a triumphant 
majority to the astonishment of all beholders, thus proving 
conclusively that the habitant, when sufficiently roused or properly 
appealed to, is capable of acting quite independently of his 
spiritual advisers in political matters. ‘My compatriots think 
with me,’ Mr. Henri Bourassa, the fiery Quebec Nationalist, once 
said to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘ Yes,’ replied Sir Wilfrid, ‘ but they 
vote for me.’ Although it has really been the Laurier tradition 
as much as anything else that has kept him constantly in the 
Liberal camp for so many years, the French-Canadian demon- 
strates every now and again that he does not always allow his 
heart to govern his head. 

Unemployment, which is always most apparent in industrial 
centres, undoubtedly played an important part in Quebec in the 
present election, while the inflow of New Zealand butter, which 
has increased enormously in the last few years, and now amounts 
to many millions of pounds annually, was a bitter grievance with 
the dairy farmers of the Eastern Townships, notwithstanding the 
fact that the treaty with New Zealand expires this autumn. It 
has been stated, also, that the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Quebec, alarmed at the spread of anti-Catholic senti- 
ment in the West, had decided that the time was ripe for securing 
representation for their province in the Conservative Party, and 
counselled their flock accordingly, although this seems very 
doubtful in view of the fact that,in the past, expressions of 
anti-Catholic sentiment in other parts of Canada have invariably 
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resulted in further solidifying the Liberal bloc in Quebec. Signs 
have not been wanting, too, that the provincial Government, 
which has also been overwhelmingly Liberal for many years, was 
losing its hold on popular favour, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
vote likewise, which is often sharply at variance with the French 
Roman Catholic, is said to have gone almost wholly Conservative, 
following the advice of its influential organ, the Catholic Record, 
which has been preaching that Quebec’s Liberal bloc was a 
menace to the country’s welfare. All of these local and sectarian 
interests and influences have doubtless combined to help the 
Conservative cause. 

The Independent Montreal La Patrie says that Mr. Bennett 
has ‘ solemnly pledged himself to the country. It remains for 
him to accomplish what he has promised ’ ; while the Independent 
La Presse of the same city makes this shrewd comment : 


The economic unrest, universal in character, has favoured the opposi- 
tion. However satisfactory the King Government’s record may have 
been, the majority of the electors thought fit to be severe, attributing to 
its administrators the decrease of prosperity which has marked the last 
period of this administration. What has happened here is but a repetition 
of what has happened elsewhere. Since the Great War people who have 
had the privilege of voting have a tendency to use it against the established 
order and to overthrow Governments. More often than not the electorate 
is more easily impressed by criticisms than by praises, however deserved 
these may be. 


The Quebec Liberal Le Soleil says the King Government's 
administration was without reproach, but was beaten by means 
of a strong organisation, and that if ‘ grave economic uneasiness ’ 
had not existed all over the world the King Government would 
have been returned. But the Conservatives successfully exploited 
butter in the country and unemployment in the cities, making 
people forget the ‘ splendid Dunning Budget ’ and the fact that 
the average of employed people from 1925 to 1930 was equal 
to, if not better than, all previous averages. The Chronicle- 
Telegraph, Quebec City’s only English newspaper, thinks the 
result ‘ eminently wise and hopeful,’ and rejoices at the break-up 
of the Quebec bloc and at the laying aside of ‘ lingering prejudices 
and worn-out shibboleths.’ 

Ontario, which in the last election returned fifty-three 
Conservatives and twenty-nine Liberals and others, this time 
returns fifty-nine Conservatives and twenty-three Liberals and 


others. Although relatively the Liberals did much better here. 


than was expected, the province is still, as it invariably is in 
national politics, mainly anti-Quebec, which happens to mean 


Conservative because of Quebec’s unvarying preference for the 
Liberal label. Ontario in this election has run fairly true to form. 
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The Liberal Toronto Séar thinks it is quite possible that Quebec, 
with its profound belief in Canada first, found itself attracted to 
the banner of Mr. Bennett rather than to the Liberal standard 
emblazoned with the call of ‘Empire first.’ The Conservative 
Toronto Mail and Empire says that Mr. Bennett was the first to 
suggest an Imperial Economic Conference, and that he will go 
to the Conference to build up. a mutually satisfactory trade 
agreement by which Empire trade will be safeguarded by 
reciprocal trade agreements of a protective nature. 

It has been in the Prairie Provinces that the voice of the 
agriculturist has been most loudly raised, and the anger of the 
farmers against the influx of New Zealand butter, the raising of 
the American tariff against dairy produce, agricultural depression, 
poor crops, and other things, and only very slightly appeased 
by the Dunning Budget, with its countervailing duties against 
American produce, has vented itself in political action at the 
expense of the Progressives and the Liberals. There has also been 
the inevitable proportion of anti-Quebec sentiment, which has 
been kept alive partly, it is said, by Ku Klux Klan activities, 
and by the language of the French Press in championing the 
rights of their French-Canadian brethren in these distant parts. 
Only one solitary Conservative was returned by the three 
provinces at the last election, whereas no less than twenty-three 
have now been elected. While the Alberta farmers have for the 
most part remained loyal to their farmer members, returning 
nine as against eleven at the dissolution, the Progressives and 
Liberal-Progressives have lost eleven seats between them in the 
Prairie Provinces (in addition to four in Ontario) and are reduced 
to two and three respectively, a much heavier relative loss than 
the Liberal loss of eight seats. But since the principal swing has 
been in the direction of the Conservatives, and not to the farmers’ 
political movement, all dreams of a balance-of-power party are 
at an end. Last year the provincial Liberal Government, which 
had ruled in Saskatchewan since 1905, was defeated by a 
combination of Conservatives and Independents largely because 
it was suspected of being in too close accord with the heads of the 
French Catholic Church, and, although it is anticipated this new 
provincial Government will become a purely farmer Government 
in time, the Conservatives have apparently been able to profit by 
the religious issue in the national election and swing most of the 
disgruntled voters into their camp. Here, again, an entirely 
local or sectional interest has exercised its influence in national 
politics in a curious way, while the anticipated reaction in Quebec 
Province, that of solidifying the Liberal bloc, has failed to 
materialise. 

The Conservative Edmonton Journal considers the out- 
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standing feature of the result was that Bennett’s majority came 
from all parts of the country, and that Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces were mainly responsible, also that the turnover shows 
how great was the electors’ dissatisfaction with the King Govern- 
ment’s policies and how those of Mr. Bennett appealed to them. 
The Liberal Manitoba Free Press refers to the Conservative victory 
as ‘ the triumph of the High-Tariff Party.’ The people, it says, 
have shown a widespread desire to try Mr. Bennett’s- ‘magic 
cure-all,’ and it thinks Mr. King was beaten in political strategy 
by his opponent, who engineered him into holding an election at 
a time when it did not suit either himself or his party. 

British Columbia, the fourth and last section of the country, 
sends fourteen members to the Federal Parliament, and asa rule 
these are mostly Conservatives. It is often claimed that the 
reason of this is because so large a proportion of the population 
is of English origin, retired Army colonels and middle-class people 
of small means, but all of essentially Conservative types. While 
the presence of such people undoubtedly has an influence in this 
direction, it is probably not so great as is commonly supposed, 
and the fact that here also voters in Federal elections are 
dominated largely -by’ local considerations seems to have been 
effectively demonstrated on this occasion, when the province 
has swung away from the general trend and its own tradition 
by raising its Liberal representation from one member to five, 
and reducing the Conservative representation from twelve to 
seven. The reasons put forward by the local Press to explain 
this phenomenon are varied. It is said that the preferential 
features of the Dunning Budget found special favour in the eyes 
of the large British-born element in the population, and that the 
Liberal Government’s trade treaty with Australia, which was 
very profitable to lumbering, fishing, and other interests on the 
Pacific coast who wished to have it preserved, had been adversely 
criticised by the Conservatives. These essentially local con- 
siderations were probably enough the main cause of the defection, 
coupled possibly with the recognition by the more alert-minded 
of the voters of the stagnation induced by consistently voting 
the same way. 

The Independent Conservative Vancouver Province thinks 
unemployment was the principal factor in the election generally, 
and does not think Mr. King was sufficiently sympathetic when 
the issue was laid before him. ‘ He had the misfortune to be in 
office,’ this paper says, ‘ when the wind went out of the balloon, 
and he had to come down.’ The other factors were more or less 
local and provincial. But it has been a satisfactory. election, 
the Province considers, and has broken the solid undigested blocs 
both East and West. The Liberal Vancouver Sum asks why 
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twenty-six out of Quebec’s traditional sixty-five Liberal seats 
swung Conservative. ‘ Unlike British Columbia,’ the newspaper 
says, ‘ Quebec did not want British preferences and emphatically 
said so. But industrial Quebec, like the rest of Canada, seems 
to have voted for a higher tariff.’ 

It will thus be seen that the reasons that have swung voters 
this way or that in Canada’s different geographical sections are 
for the most part bound up with local conditions and interests. 
It seems fairly certain that no one specific cause alone has turned 
the general body of Canadian voters in the direction of the 
Conservative Party, and the claim of the Conservative Montreal 
Gazette that ‘in this election the provinces all across Canada 
have been able to speak for the first time in many years with one 
voice ’ seems hardly borne out by the facts. Indeed, had the 
swing towards Conservatism been of the unanimous kind the 
staunch party men deem it to be, there is little doubt that its 
reaction would have been felt first of all in the traditionally 
Conservative provinces of Ontario and British Columbia. But 
such has not been the case. The Liberals held their own fairly 
well in the former, and actually registered substantial gains in 
the latter. 

The real puzzle is to discover to what extent; if any, the 
French-Canadian voter in Quebec was animated in voting 
Conservative against his customary tradition by motives similar 
to those of the prairie farmer in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
who turned from his allegiance to what were supposed to be 
advanced or left-wing Liberals and voted for the Opposition 
party For these two bodies of voters between them were 
responsible for practically the whole of the turnover. The 
Conservative representation rose from ninety at dissolution to 
139, a gain of forty-nine seats. Of these twenty-two were found 
in the Province of Quebec, eleven in Manitoba, and eleven in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. With gains and losses in British 
Columbia and Ontario practically offsetting one another, the 
remaining seats were picked up in the Maritime Provinces. 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces practically won the day for the 
Conservatives. 

The Liberal representation has dropped from 119 at dissolution 
to eighty-six in the new Parliament, a net loss of thirty-three 
seats. Twenty-two of these were straight losses in Quebec, the 
balance being divided between the Maritimes and the Prairie 
Provinces. The remaining sixteen seats won by the Conservatives 
have been almost entirely at the expense of the Progressives and 
Liberal-Progressives in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, whose 
combined numbers have fallen from twenty in the last Parliament 
to five in this one—a net loss of fifteen seats. The Quebec 
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habitant turned against the Liberal ; the prairie farmer vented his 
wrath on the Progressive. These were the two decisive factors 
in the Conservative victory. 

That these forces have had their origin in basic feelings of an 
identical kind seems scarcely credible when one remembers the 
wide variations in the types of voters. The prairie farmer is 
possibly the most independent thinker to be found in the whole 
Canadian electorate. For the most part he is antagonistic to the 
financiers and manufacturers of the East, and he and his spokes- 
men lose few opportunities of declaring their belief that they 
(the farmers) are exploited by these interests. He has gone into 
the wheat marketing business himself as the result of this belief, 
and has established farmer Governments in the provinces of 
Alberta and Manitoba. In the Federal field the United Farmers 
and the Progressives arose, with the threat of supplanting the old 
political parties altogether in the West, at any rate, and when in 
1921 they returned an army of sixty-six Progressives to Ottawa 
(which included some twenty representatives from Ontario) it 
was felt that a new force had arisen in Canadian politics from 
which much might be expected. The new party, however, did 
not prove to be a cohesive body, and the working arrangement 
entered into with Mr. Mackenzie King and his Liberal Government 
was not satisfactory either to the rank and file of the party or to 
their supporters in the country. In the 1925 election their 
numbers were reduced to less than one-half, and the following 
year the Hon. Robert Forke, who had succeeded Mr. Crerar as 
leader of the new party, together with several other Manitoba 
members, returned to the Liberal camp. Mr. Forke ultimately 
went to the Senate as a Liberal, Mr. Crerar became Minister of 
Railways in the Mackenzie King Government, and the new 
Progressive body split into several groups. The swing of these 
farmer voters to the Conservative camp in the present election is 
to be interpreted in part as their way of expressing their dis- 
pleasure with the Progressive leaders, Mr. Crerar in particular, 
who failed to hold the new party together and sold its strength 
to the Liberals. Further, so far are these voters from seeing 
eye to eye with French-Canadian habitants that many of them 
voted Conservative for purely anti-Catholic reasons. The 
invasion of their dairy-farming market, too, by New Zealand 
butter, rendered possible by the Liberal Government’s fiscal 
arrangements, has undoubtedly been a factor in the situation, 
and, although it is doubtful whether the claim made by certain 
Conservative journals in the East that industrial diversity in the 
development of the Prairie Provinces has resulted in a changed 
view of economic essentials in those parts could be wholly 
substantiated, there seems to be undoubted evidence of a strong 
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revulsion of feeling among the general body of the electors there 
against a political party based solely upon occupational employ- 
ment. 

As already stated, it is Quebec Province that provides the 
chief puzzle. Such a landslide was beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most ardent party prophets. No cautious, unbiased, or 
well-informed writer was found predicting it ; the French papers 
gave no sign of any such impending change. The English 
Montreal Star (Independent Conservative) calls it ‘a political 
miracle.’ The reasons have already been gone into, but it may 
be said in addition that the propaganda of the Conservatives in 
this province was admittedly superior to that of their opponents, 
who were apparently lulled into a false sense of security by 
imagining the province was bound to vote Liberal as usual, and 
so. did practically nothing to counteract the pamphlets and 
literature of the other party. This could scarcely have happened, 
nor would the principal French newspapers have been so 
consistently against Mr. Bennett, had the hierarchy made any 
strong request for a splitting of the vote between the two 
parties. The movement was evidently initiated by the habitant 
himself. 

Although the tariff has been made one of the issues in this 
election, and no doubt a great many votes were cast for Con- 
servative candidates because of the belief that Mr. Bennett’s 
proposal to increase the duties generally against the United 
States and bargain for favours on a reciprocal basis in inter- 
Empire trade would help business all over the country, as a 
matter of actual fact there does not appear to be a great deal of 
difference between the two parties on this question. Mr, Dunning 
was accused in some quarters of stealing the Tory thunder by 
framing his Budget as he did, while the Liberal Press, since the 
election, is predicting that the results will not change the 
general tariff policies of the Dominion to any serious extent, as 
these have continued under Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments on practically the same principles for many years. It 
seems likely that the Dunning Budget will remain in force for at 
least a year pending a studied revision by the Tariff Advisory 
Board, which will probably be reconstituted with a general policy 
along the lines advocated by Mr. Bennett in the course of his 
campaign. 

A special session of the new Parliament is to be called early 
in September to deal with the unemployment situation, but this 
session will probably only last a fortnight or so in order that 
Mr. Bennett and his colleagues may leave at its expiry to attend 
the Imperial Economic Conference in London. The promised 


relief of unemployment is supposed to take the form of a trans- 
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continental highway and other public works, but the special 
session will reveal its exact nature. 

The times are certainly critical, not only in Canada, but in 
the Empire at large, and call for statesmanship of a high order if 
the tremendous possibilities of the British Empire as a whole are 
to be properly taken advantage of and the most pressing of its 
present difficulties relieved. New ways and means of knitting 
the structure into an enduring whole have got to be sought for 
and found. The problem is one in the solution of which the 
business man and the statesman must work hand in hand, and 
nowhere has its many aspects been more clearly and forcibly set 
out than in Professor Stephen Leacock’s new book,! the appear- 
ance of which is most timely. This interesting work by a 
Canadian economist should satisfy most reasonable people of the 
immediate necessity for what the professor calls ‘ the establish- 
ment of a system of mutual co-operation for the development of 
the vast potential wealth of the Empire and for the expansion 
of its present limited population.’ 

Whether Professor Leacock’s proposal of large-scale colonisa- 
tion by privileged, or’ chartered companies settling communities 
instead of individuals, and with mineral, industrial, and com- 
mercial concessions as the incentive, the whole girt about 
with a British Imperial Tariff system, will be the final solution 
may be open to question ; but it has this great advantage, that 
it could be put into operation speedily, and would not be too 
radical a departure from customary procedure. But whether the 
movement is to be launched by financiers or politicians or a 
combination of both, it must be launched by somebody and got 
under way speedily. On that score there is little room for doubt. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that at the coming Imperial Economic 
Conference a start of some kind will be made. 


2 Economic Prosperity in the British Empire (Constable, 7s. 6d. net). 


J. B. M. Crark. 





THE SIMON REPORT 
I. A NON-OFFICIAL EUROPEAN VIEW 


THE Simon Commission Report has been awaited with feelings of 
anxiety and hope amongst what are commonly called in India the 
non-official Europeans. The word ‘ European’ is used to connote 
all the British white men (and generally includes, when applicable, 
French, Germans, Italians, etc.) and to differentiate between 
them and the native-born Indians, who are also British subjects. 
Recognising the difficulties inherent in the present Constitution in 
India established by Act of the English Parliament, and realising 
the weight of influence of the politicians vociferous against its 
defects and limitations and their epidemics of refusals to work it, 
even in its more favourable aspects, the non-official European 
could hardly hope that perhaps the Simon Commission would be 
able to achieve a miracle in producing a Report and recom- 
mendations which would be accepted by the Indian politician. 

No normally minded European of long residence in India and 
practical experience can have the least confidence that Indians in 
bulk will be able for some time to come to weld themselves into 
bodies or parties of sufficient character, independence, and ability 
to govern the country by themselves upon democratic or Western 
lines. This is very far from saying that India does not produce 
numerous men possessing many of the requisite qualities who, 
in association with the European in the Government or the 
Legislature, can do a very great deal to help their country along 
the lines of progress towards self-government which Great Britain, 
in its wisdom or otherwise, has taken initial steps to confer upon 
the Indian people. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report underwent considerable 
criticism at the hands of the non-official Europeans. The views 
their representatives then expressed have proved to have been 
well founded. The experience since obtained of the actual 
working of the councils has borne out many of their contentions. 
Nevertheless, the non-official European representatives in the 
councils and Assembly did their level best to work the Reforms 
—in fact, they claim to have been the party which most con- 
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sistently co-operated, and the Simon Report, vol. i., par. 216, 
pays tribute to the contribution which they have made to Indian 
politics, and their distinction in the legislatures for their public 
spirit, sympathy, and width of outlook. Like other sections of 
the community, the non-official Europeans may now claim to 
know even more and speak from actual experience of the work- 
ing of the Constitution and the councils. They claim nothing 
from the Government or the Legislature that they are not willing 
to share with their Indian colleagues and competitors, but they 
have often had to resist attempts on the part of others to harm 
their interests, to limit their activities, and even to expropriate 
their concerns. 

In the first place, the non-official European lays a definite 
claim, by virtue of traditions, to be considered an integral part of 
the Indian polity, for it was from him that the civil administration 
originally sprang, until the Crown took over from the East India 
Company. It is the European who conceived the idea of Indian 
nationalism, which the Pax Britannica alone has made possible. 
Though the terms of reference of the Simon Commission were to 
inquire whether and .to what extent it is desirable to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government which 
has already been conferred, no responsible non-official European 
has openly advocated restriction. We favour slowness in develop- 
ment only because we are sure that premature advance will 
lead to a breakdown. 

Disappointing and disheartening as the degree of Indian 
co-operation has often been, doubting as many of us do the 
suitability of Western democratic institutions for India at all, 
none of us has regarded it as feasible, especially in face of Lord 
Irwin’s reiterations of the pledges of successive British Govern- 
ments, to put back the hands of the clock. We have taken a very 
broad view with the desire to meet legitimate Indian aspirations 
in a more than liberal spirit, and we recommended to the Simon 
Commission the grant of full responsibility in the provinces subject 
to certain safeguards. The essential soundness of these safe- 
guards was recognised by the Commission, which adopted most 
of them in principle. 

After allowing for responsible government in the provinces, 
our first essential was the strengthening of the Central Govern- 
ment vis-a-vis the Assembly. The abolition of the Government 
bloc in the Central Legislature has at first sight the effect of 
weakening instead of strengthening the Government party. Our 
representatives were in favour of the nominated provincial 
Government representatives in the Assembly being free to speak 
and vote in accordance with the requirements of their provinces, 
and the Simon Commission brings this about by abolishing the 
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bloc. The adoption of a federal system of Government and the 
constitution of the Assembly by the election thereto of repre- 
sentatives of the provincial councils, instead of, as formerly, by 
direct election thereto from the constituencies, should have the 
effect of returning a much more responsible body of members. 
The form the final Central Assembly is to take cannot, however, 
yet be visualised, but one can guess where the recommendations 
will run counter to the hopes and wishes of the non-official 
European, 

Our second stipulation for the Central Government to have 
powers of intervention in the event of breakdown of government 
in any province appears to have been accepted by the Simon 
Commission, which puts the case very well in the following 
words: ‘ This is no denial of self-government ; it is an ultimate 
resource if self-government is repudiated ’ (par. 65). 

A third proviso was that second chambers should be set up in 
the provinces. This view the Commissioners do not accept, but 
they are not able to make a unanimous recommendation one way 
or the other. Here, then, is obvious matter for the Conference, 
wherein the question can once more be argued and the Com- 
mission’s Report, in which the subject is very fully dealt with in a 
chapter (iv.) all to itself, can surely be accepted as the basis for 
discussion. The finding of any considerable majority of the 
Conference on this question would appear to be likely to be 
acceptable to the British Parliament. 

A fourth proviso, that adequate safeguards be provided for 
the administration of the police, is, in non-official European 
opinion, one of the chief considerations of the whole problem of 
self-government. The Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
the first instance went so far as to recommend (by a majority 
only) the transfer of the police and law and order to autonomous 
provincial Governments, their reason being that the surest way 
to make those responsible for government realise the need for an 
effective police force is to make them responsible for the main- 
tenance of order. The European Association, however—the 
essentially (and only) political organisation of the Europeans in 
India—held firmly to the opinion that law and order should 
remain the equivalent of a ‘ reserved’ subject, and the Associated 
Chambers subsequently came round to the same view. 

The Commissioners’ final conclusion that dyarchy must be 
abolished (vol. ii., par. 46) leads them, after weighty delibera- 
tions of the case for and against (pars. 60, 63), to the conclusion 
that the police must be a subject for which a unitary Government 
must take responsibility. This will for some time, I think, remain 
one of the most controversial conclusions of the Commission, and, 

« if enacted, it will be long before the non-official European can be 
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expected to approve the decision. The change, if effected, may 
appear to work well enough for some time ; but this will be held, 
as in the cases of other institutions handed over to Indian control, 
to be largely due to the momentum of the past administration, 
and there are many who fear that there will soon be a decline 
in the discipline and confidence of the force. That it would 
give any marked impetus to the growth of public confidence in 
the police is too much to expect. 

There is little doubt that in this decision the Commissioners 
took one of their biggest risks, and one which is likely to be 
regarded with much misgiving. It will be felt that both the 
magistracy and the police, under the control of a popular Minister, 
are likely to suffer considerable deterioration in honesty and 
efficiency. I deplore the thought of the police budget being 
subject to the vote of the councils, which have so far always 
shown a definite anti-police bias. I cannot envy the Minister 
who is to be responsible for it ; he is, under the Commissioners’ 
recommendations, bound to be the butt of the whole Council. 

It can be no consolation to a member of the services that he 
will be given special facilities to retire on proportionate pension ; 
this is no magnet to’attract the best men to the post. It seems 
to me almost a logical conclusion that the member in charge of 
the police will have to be appointed in the same way as the other 
members of the councils if he is not to be in splendid isolation 
and disentitled to the support of his colleagues, and I further think 
an Indian will have to have equal chance for the appointment. 

It is no part of the European case that an Indian is not as 
competent to administer law and order as an European; on 
that point they express no opinion. The view is generally held 
that no one could administer law and order in a province at a 
time when communal feeling ran high, if he were responsible to a 
popular council. If the Minister in charge were a member of 
either community, his position would be further complicated. 
There are Moslems who would be completely impartial, but no 
Hindu would give a Moslem credit for being so, if the police 
fired upon a Hindu mob. There are Hindus who would be 
equally unbiassed, but no Moslem would believe a Hindu was so, 
if he defended the shooting of Moslem rioters. Experience shows 
that when one community attacks an official for alleged unjustifi- 
able severity, the official cannot expect anything more than half- 
hearted support from the community he has defended. The 
whole problem of keeping the peace in India differs from that in 
England, because in this country public opinion as a whole sup- 
ports the forces of law and order passively and actively; in 
India it is usually either indifferent or, often, on the side of 
disorder. 
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An all-important proviso which the non-official Europeans 
demanded was that no legislation discriminating as between one 
British subject and another should be permitted under the new 
Constitution in matters of taxation, professions, trade, industry 
and commerce. This is somewhat cursorily disposed of by the 
Commissioners in vol. ii., par. 36—‘ we consider that the only 
practical means of protecting the weaker or less numerous 
elements in the population is by the retention of an impartial 
power residing in the Governor-General and the Governors of 
provinces to be exercised for this purpose.’ 

The question of commercial discrimination finds no place at 
all in the index to the two volumes, and the scanty reference to it 
in par. 36 necessitates my enlarging upon it and giving it all the 
prominence Ican. In my address to the East India Association, 
in March 1929, I expressed the opinion that probably only actual 
members of the councils themselves really understood the spirit 
of hostility in the Indian politician’s breast towards British 
commercial interests. I admit at once it is certainly nothing like 
so evident (even if it exists to any appreciable extent) amongst 
the Indian commercial community, where usually only natural 
competitive instincts prevail and where the bulk of the business 
of the cities is done betwixt European and Indian together, and 
not betwixt European and European, as the politicians appear 
to suppose. 

Seats on the councils are not won or held to any appreciable 
extent by the Indian commercial community ; and that is a 
grave commentary on the working of representative government 
in India. The vast majority of Indian representatives are pro- 
fessional men—mostly lawyers. It is men of this class who have 
been so active in the recent boycott of British goods propaganda, 
and not the commercial community, who only stand to suffer by 
it. In my seat in the Assembly I have had to listen to gross 
misrepresentation of British traders’ influence and methods. 

I cannot lay too much emphasis on these facts, nor on the 
actual passage by the Assembly into law, in the first ‘Steel 
Industry (Protection) Bill,’ of the enactment that no bounties 
conferred under the protective tariffs (to the payment of which 
the British trader is a principal contributor) may be paid to any 
company unless 75 per cent. of the directors be Indian. This, 
of course, means also that not more than 25 per cent. of the 
directors may be European, which is discriminating anti-British 
legislation, and the principle, having been agreed to in the 
Assembly by the Government, and by the Viceroy in his assent 
to the Bill, is likely to be pressed further on every occasion. 
Of what use, then, to the British in India is likely to be the 
recommendation of the Commissioners for ‘ the retention of an 
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impartial power residing in the Governor-General and the 
Governors of provinces to be exercised for this purpose’? It 
will be no security whateVer; it can rarely, if ever, be used, 
because the contrary principle has already been agreed to by their 
predecessors. Moreover, the attitude of the Viceroy and the 
Commerce Member in regard to the Coastal Reservation Bill, 
when the announcement was made in the Legislative Assembly 
last Autumn that the Government proposed that a conference 
should be held between the representatives of the British shipping 
companies and the Indian interests concerned, does not inspire 
any confidence in the probable outlook of future Viceroys, who 
are neither selected from the commercial world, nor usually well 
versed in its point of view. 

What I think is needed is a definite provision in the statute 
or the preamble upon which a Viceroy could and should take his 
stand. The Commissioners say: ‘We are aware that such 
provisions have been inserted in many constitutions, notably 
in those of the European States formed after the war. Experience, 
however, has not shown them to be of any great practical value.’ 
The obvious retort is in the Commissioners’ own words elsewhere 
(par. ro) : ‘ In any case the time is too short for any real judgment 
to be formed. . . . Ten years is not long enough to see the real 
effect of the new system, still less is it possible to forecast from 
the first decade what will happen in the next.’ 

The insertion of such a proviso in the Act would not weaken 
the powers of the Viceroy, in whom it is professed the means 
should exist to make it effective. There are under the present 
Constitution many matters which cannot be even debated in the 
Assembly without the previous leave of the Viceroy, and this 
proviso has, in my experience, worked well. 

Our associations pressed that it would be proper and 
practicable to forbid altogether discriminatory legislation in 
respect of taxation, trade, professions, commerce and industry, 
and to this view we adhere. Our experience in the legislatures 
has made it only too plain what will be attempted unless a definite 
baristhere. It would be folly to assume there will be no question 
of bidding for votes, as the common practice of democracy is the 
outbidding of one another by the different parties, and we know a 
popular shot will be against British commerce. Witness such 
cases as the boycott of British goods at the instance of the 
Bombay Corporation, and the present series of boycotts against 
British goods of every description. 

Sir James Simpson, speaking in the Legislative Assembly on 
the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, said, ‘ The parties behind 
this Bill have to-day cast their greedy eyes on shipping. To- 
morrow others may cast greedy eyes on tea, coffee, oil, or anything 
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else.’ He received the reply, * Why not ?’ When he added the 
rhetorical question, ‘ Where are you going to stop?’ the reply 
was frankly given, ‘Don’t stop.’ Pundit Motilal Nehru, closing 
his speech in the same debate, said, ‘ We are trying to get out 
of discrimination by what you may, if you like, call counter- 
discrimination. Why should the people of this country not 
resort to it?’ 

I have given longer consideration here to the points which 
were stressed by the non-official Europeans in their evidence. 
Of the other recommendations of the Commission, their pro- 
posals in regard to the North-West Frontier Province are likely 
to meet with general approval; the abolition of dyarchy will be 
considered a wise course, and the method of choice of the Cabinet 
the one likely to secure the best men. 

That the Simon Commission should report in favour of 
communal electorates was almost a foregone conclusion, and in 
accordance with our representations. 

Adherence to the recommendations of the Lee Commission i in 
regard to the nationality of the personnel of the services is another 
recommendation with which we are in accord. 

The recommendations in regard to a redivision of the 
boundaries to some of the administrative provinces are well put. 
It is a question about which Indians feel sensitively, but if carried 
out, as the Commissioners suggest, by a separate committee, which 
advisedly should include a considerable proportion of Indians, 
the desirable changes may possibly be made harmoniously. 

There will be general approval of the principle that the 
Constitution should contain within itself the means for its own 
development and the avoidance of further specific stages of 
inquiries. All who have been engaged in working the present 
Constitution know only too well the time wasted in the legislatures 
condemning the limit of ten years—which gave the character of a 
makeshift—and moving resolutions for immediate advance and 
so forth. 

Some principal matters to engage the attention of the non- 
official Europeans at this stage and preparatory to their appear- 
ance at the Conference must be—the composition of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (par. 169), the recommendation that 
the Commander-in-Chief should not sit in the Legislature (par. 
170), the provisions of a special member as leader of the Federal 
Assembly (par. 171), and the distribution of portfolios (par. 172). 
I imagine they will not quarrel with much of the Report in these 
respects. 

I fancy there will be much more criticism levelled at the 
difficulties the Government will be faced with in the new Federal 
Assembly in consequence of the abolition of the Government bloc. 
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Personally I can only foresee grave difficulties, but, as I have 
known cases of members definitely voting with their party only 
because they were confident the opposite Government view would 
be carried, I am hopeful that a better sense of responsibility will 
be engendered by the means proposed. 

Let there be no mistake in England as to the attitude of the 
non-official European in India. We numbered only 21,780 adult 
males at the last census, and are not seeking to order the system 
of government in India purely in our own interests. We recognise 
clearly that the well-being of the Indian people depends as much 
on their economic resources as on their political development ; 
we, having been largely responsible for the former, wish equally 
to help with the latter. 

Many of us doubt the suitability of Western democratic 
institutions to India, a land steeped in the principles of autocracy 
and caste distinctions; but, believing in the principle of self- 
government, we admit the right of Indians to wish for and to 
take an increasing share in the administration, and we in no way 
wish to stand in the path of their legitimate aspirations. We 
wish only to give them a lead along the lines which we believe will 
carry them. We realise that we can only be successful in this aim 
if we express the right views, both frankly and fairly, and we feel 
confident that no reforms on Western lines will work at all unless 
we co-operate, and with knowledge, sympathy, and patience. 

The immediate future Constitution for India cannot be a 
slavish imitation of Westminster, and India must go through a 
process of evolution and development until it reaches its full 
growth in the natural passage of time. 

We desire that, in addition to being represented at the 
Conference as a minority community, we may have a further 
opportunity of being heard in criticism of the draft Bill which 
Government will submit to Parliament. Here, again, we ask 
nothing for ourselves that we are not willing to share with our 
Indian friends, since authoritative criticism is necessary to suc- 
cessful legislation and is essential to the peace of India, political 
and commercial. 

I entirely agree with Sir Stanley Reed’s view expressed in 
your August issue about the Commission’s proposal arbitrarily to 
expand the electorate to about 10 per cent. of the population. 
As only 3 per cent. of the population is literate, why on earth 
should the franchise be extended so as to include 7 per cent. of 
the illiterates, an electorate which would follow any religious 
crank or charlatan and with whom the moderates would not have 
alook in? Even as it is the moderates are definitely handicapped 
in opposing an impractical revolutionary like Gandhi and feel 


paralysed. 
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The non-official European in general has taken no definite 
exception to Lord Irwin’s use of the term ‘ Dominion. status,’ 
We regarded His Excellency’s pronouncement as merely clarifying 
an issue already clear to us as being implied in the Declaration 
of 1917 and the Act of 1919. We have only doubted the wisdom 
of expressing it at a time when it was specially likely to be 
misunderstood or misrepresented as meaning more than it did 
and so bringing about an increase in lawlessness. The attainment 
in the fulness of time of full responsible government as an 
integral part of the British Empire has to us always been the goal, 
but no one has ventured to express a figure of decades as to when 
the goal can be reached. The uphill path is beslimed with 
genuine though regrettable distrust, disbelief, and the incapacity 
of inexperience, and is barred by political obstruction, a refusal 
to accept steps and stages which are likened to crutches, and an 
insistence on immediate and complete power. Most of us know 
how that power, actuated by race jealousy, would be used. 

It is to be hoped that the British people have no intention 
of transferring the instrument of power they have built up into 
the hands of any class, who would use it for the furtherance of 
their own interests at the expense of every other class and 
community in the country, nor of Consenting to a form of con- 
stitution under which British citizens could.be treated as 
foreigners. : 

It is useless to disguise or deny the difficulties tting the 
path—the just claims of the Indian States, the Army Navy 
defence, the communal chasm between the Hindu and, Moslem. 
The first two can only be surmounted by complete co-operation 
with the British and the third by the two communities them- 
selves. No substantial effort has been made in the latter 
direction. 

The onus of making the Conference effective now rests more 
with the representatives of the Congress than any other party. 
But even the Conference is no more than a stage in the process 
of evolution of a Constitution suitable for India, with provision 
within itself for its own orderly development and with, as lead- 
ing Indians so generally agree, safeguards for the transitional 
period. 

Lord Irwin, in an address to the Muslim zemindars of the 
Punjab on June 4, said that no settlement of the problem which 
confronts India can be considered satisfactory that does not 
carry the consent of and give a sense of security to the important 
minority communities who will have to live under the new 
Constitution. He has behind him in India probably a greater 
force of public opinion and support than is generally recognised 
in this country, and is on all sides acknowledged as a sincere 
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friend of and sympathiser with India. His patience and faith 
have earned him an enviable reputation. 

It is vital that public opinion in Great Britain, where the 
ultimate responsibility will have to rest, should be accurately 
informed on matters of such importance to the great interests of 
the British in India, their stake in the country, their investments, 
and the price they have paid in blood and treasure in the 
development of that great country, in which the European is 
every whit entitled to the same equality of status as the Indian 
has in Great Britain. 

It will be a matter of extreme difficulty to find the twenty- 
eight Europeans required to serve on the Assembly in addition to 
the considerable number required in the councils, with the host 
of practical, intimate, and personal problems which beset them. 
The British community is gravely anxious and worried about the 
future. Not only are commerce and livelihood at stake, but 
even the lives of the British men, women, and children. 

The non-official European will probably be found reasonably 
willing, despite considerable misgiving, to accept the Report as a 
whole and to work a Constitution founded upon it with such 
perfections as the Conference can add to it for the removal of 
any proved injustice, but he regards it as the limit beyond 
which no risk should be taken. To him the Simon Report is the 
British Parliament’s definite inquiry into and actual finding upon 
the conditions and facts which make up modern India. He 
recognises that its recommendations are founded upon the 
realities of the situation, and that it is only by facing these 
realities squarely and taking the Simon Report as its basis that 
the Conference can hope to function effectively towards reaching 
the last word. There is nothing in any of the public utterances 
of the Viceroy that can be legitimately construed into meaning 
anything to the contrary, despite all the protestations of those 
who wish to scrap the Report, especially those who assert that 
they have not read it ! 

W. S. J. Wittson. 
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II. THE ConGREss SCHEME AND THE SIMON REPORT 


THE Congress has presented the curious spectacle of an influential 
party, which has agitated for constitutional reform for many 
years, standing sullenly aloof from the Commission specially 
appointed to inquire into the present political situation and to 
report on the possibility of taking further steps towards establish- 
ing responsible government in British India. The Congress has 
adopted an attitude in thus standing aloof which has baffled the 
understanding of the ordinary observer. But in proceeding 
further to inaugurate a campaign of civil disobedience with the 
object of rendering fruitless the Report of the Simon Commission 
it has inevitably engendered suspicions as to its professed solicitude 
for the general welfare of India. It is difficult, therefore, for the 
British public to prevent prejudice influencing its opinion on 
the proposals of the Indian Nationalists, and it is the purpose of 
this survey to summarise the events leaving up to what is known 
as the Nehru Report and to set forth the Commonwealth scheme 
therein proposed for impartial judgment side by side with the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission for a Federal Govern- 
ment for India. 

The Congress was founded in 1885 with the object of obtaining 
progressive reforms in the existing machinery of the government 
of India. Constitutional means were to be employed and mode- 
rate opinion prevailed. The goal was a system of responsible 
government similar to that in the Dominions. But the Congress 
session at Surat in 1907 was wrecked by Mr. Tilak’s party from 
the Deccan, and the control gradually passed into the hands of 
extremists. The Congress was finally captured in 1920 by Mr. 
Gandhi, who changed the creed to Swaraj for India. The con- 
stitutional reforms of 1921 under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
Were received with unqualified opposition, though they marked 
an important step towards responsible government. Mr. Gandhi 
urged that the existing system was so ‘materialistic’ and 
‘satanic’ that the only remedy was to sweep it away at once 
and substitute Swaraj. He never defined Swaraj. He left 
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that to be settled by the ‘spiritual’ genius of the peoples of 
India. He relied on ‘soul force ’ for protection of her frontiers, 
and said: ‘I would introduce the spinning wheel among the 
Afghan tribes and thus prevent them from attacking the Indian 
territories. I feel that the tribes are in their own way God- 
fearing people.’ He is, however, reported on another occasion 
to have soothed the apprehensions of practical Parsees with the 
naive remark that he did not think the British would really leave 
India. The Congress has not, indeed, been remarkable for 
constructive statesmanship. Criticism of the existing system 
has naturally been the strong point of a party without responsi- 
bility. But, challenged from time to time to put forward a 
detailed and workable scheme of the system it proposed, it 
resolved in December 1927 to call together a Conference of all 
interests to draft a Swaraj Constitution for India. The Confer- 
ence, known as the All-Parties Conference, met in February 
1928, but it was found impossible to give practical effect to the 
resolution. It was therefore decided in May 1928 to constitute 
a Committee under the chairmanship of Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
which included ‘ spokesmen of some important view-points,’ but 
on which ‘ it was not possible to represent all interests,’ to con- 
sider and determine the principles of the Constitution for India. 
The Committee submitted its Report in August 1928, and the 
Report has since been known as the Nehru Report. It was 
approved by the so-called All-Parties Conference the same 
month with some important modifications. The Congress 
accepted it as so modified in December 1928, and resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. Gandhi, to organise a campaign of civil dis- 
obedience if the scheme were not accepted by the following 
December by the British Parliament. But there can be little 
doubt that the scheme would not be welcomed .by the great 
mass of non-Brahmans, and a solemn warning against trusting 
in the protection offered by the Nehru Report was uttered only 
this month by the president of the All-India Conference of 
Depressed Hindus. The Report was repudiated promptly in 
January 1929 by the All-India Conference of Moslems, and has 
since then been repudiated from time to time by leading Moslems. 
It is to be remembered that, quite apart from the numerous non- 
Brahmans naturally suspicious of the proposals, there are esti- 
mated to be 60,000,000 depressed Hindus and 70,000,000 Moslems 
out of the total population of some 300,000,000 in India. 

The Congress Party clearly cannot claim to have produced 
a scheme satisfying all parties. Compromise between moderate 
politicians and extremists can at most be alleged with any show 
of truth, and the compromise scarcely veils the extremists’ pro- 
gramme. The Committee decided that the Constitution should 
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be full responsible government on the model of the Dominions, 
and framed its scheme on this principle, but observed at the 
same time that the Constitution so framed could be applied 
almost in its entirety to complete independence. The so-called 
All-Parties Conference emphasised this by resolving that accept- 
ance of the scheme was not to be taken to restrict ‘ the liberty 
of action of those political parties whose goal is complete independ- 
ence.’ The Congress accepted the scheme as so interpreted, and 
is therefore free to point to the Nehru Report as the scheme of 
the extremists for complete independence or Swaraj. But the 
Congress cannot put it forward with any show of reason as the 
considered demand of the great masses of the peoples of India. 
The Congress scheme as contained in the Nehrn Report 
constitutes a Commonwealth Government with an Executive 
responsible to the Commonwealth Parliament. The Parliament 
is to consist of a Senate elected by the provincial legislatures and 
a House of Representatives elected by the people on an adult 
suffrage. There is to be a Governor-General appointed by the 
King. The provinces are each to have an Executive responsible 
to the provincial legislative council, elected similarly on an adult 
suffrage, and there is to be a Governor appointed by the King. 
There are to be joint or mixed electorates of all communities, 
with no reservation of seats for special interests, such as com- 
merce and labour, or for non-Brahmans and depressed Hindus. 
But there is to be reservation for a limited period of ten years 
only for Moslem minorities on the basis of the Moslem population. 
The Commonwealth Government is to exercise jurisdiction in all 
matters of common concern and the provincial executives and 
legislatures in all local matters according to the schedules of 
central and provincial subjects attached to the scheme. A 
Commission is to be appointed to settle financial relations. Dis- 
putes between the central and provincial Governments are to be 
decided by a Supreme Court. The civil services are to be reorga- 
nised and retrenched, and the judges of the High Courts to be 
recruited solely from the Indian Bar. The Supreme Court is to 
take the place of the Privy Council, and there is no longer to be a 
Council for the Secretary of State. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is to control the Indian Army, and there is to be a Com- 
mittee of Defence to advise the Government and to submit 
schemes of retrenchment to the Parliament. The Common- 
wealth Government is to have the same rights and discharge the 
same obligations in relation to the Indian States as the Govern- 
ment of India and to exercise the same powers in respect of 
foreign affairs as the Dominions. The Commonwealth is to have 
the same constitutional status as the other Dominions of the 
British Empire, but the Commonwealth Parliament is to have 
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power to change the Constitution at any time, Complete inde- 
pendence could therefore be voted without reference to the 
British Parliament, though there would remain the provision 
requiring legislation to receive the assent of the Governor- 
General or the King in Council in the way of immediate with- 
drawal from the British Empire. 

The Commonwealth of the Congress scheme, though en- 
visaging a federation of provincial units, differs in important 
particulars from the Federation of the Simon Report. The 
Commonwealth Executive would be directly responsible to the 
Commonwealth Parliament, with the Governor-General exercising 
no powers other than those of the constitutional representative 
of the King. The Central Executive of the Federation of the 
Simon Report, on the other hand, would remain substantially as 


at present pending the development of the self-governing units 
in the provinces. It would not be responsible to the Central 
Legislature, and the Governor-General, with wide powers in 
reserve, would be the head of the Federal Government, and not 
merely the constitutional representative of the King. Cogent 
reasons, which ought to appeal to all practical statesmen, have 
been given in the Simon Report for the retention, during the 
period of development, of a strong and impartial power at the 
centre to ensure the maintenance of the vital services, to safe- 
guard minorities, to preserve internal security, and to defend the 
frontiers of India. 

The Commonwealth Parliament would as to the Senate be 
representative of the provincial legislatures and as to the House 
of Representatives of the people on an adult suffrage. The 
Central Legislature of the Federation would, however, be repre- 
sentative both in the Council of State and in the Legislative 
Assembly of the provincial legislatures. The constituencies in the 
case of direct election by the people would, it is pointed out in 
the Simon Report, be so unwieldy that the constituents could 
never be in practical touch with their members ; while it is of 
prime importance, on the other hand, for development on federal 
lines, involving intricate questions of provincial relations and 
finance, to establish a closer nexus between the members of the 
Central and of the provincial legislatures. It would, moreover, it 
is suggested, render practically possible the inclusion hereafter, 
if they so desired, of the Indian States in the Federation of 
Greater India. 

The Commonwealth provincial Executives and legislatures 
also differ in important particulars from those of the proposed 
Federation, The provincial Executives in both schemes would be 


directly responsible to the legislatures, but important safeguards 
are provided for the protection of minorities and the preservation 
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of law and order in the proposals of the Simon Report. Dyarchy, 
together with the reservation of the department of law and order, 
would under both schemes disappear, but it would remain open 
under the latter, in view of the recognised risks, to strengthen 
the Ministry by the appointment of one or more official members. 
The Governor would also retain wide powers in reserve, and would 
be head of the Government, and not merely constitutional 
representative of the King. 

The Commonwealth provincial legislatures would be elected 
on an adult suffrage. This would mean at once raising the 
electorate from the present 6,250,000 to 100,000,000. The im- 
practicability of this proposal has been pointed out in the Simon 
Report and the more moderate proposal put forward of a present 
increase up to 20 per cent. of the adult population of 100,000,000. 


But communal representation has been the question which has 
given rise to the most serious of the perplexities surrounding the 
preparation of a workable scheme, whether under the Nehru or 
the Simon Report. The Committee responsible for the former, 
indeed, observed that ‘ the communal controversies are of no very 
great importance from the constitutional point, of view,’ and 
again that ‘ cultural autonomy provided and the fullest religious 
liberty given and the communal problem is in effect solved,’ and 
it provided for these things in its constitution by a declaration of 
tights. But the Committee devoted, nevertheless, a third part 
of its discussion to communal representation. Its scheme was, in 
fact, repudiated on this very question by the All-India Con- 
ference of Moslems. The Committee’s conclusions were that 
communal constituencies ought to give place to joint or mixed 
electorates, and that there ought not, on general principles, to be 
reservation of seats for any special interests. Commerce and 
labour were therefore to lose their special representation, and it 
was observed that there was no need of reservation for the great 
mass of non-Brahmans : ‘ Their grievances against Brahmans are 
all traceable to the ascendency gained by the latter in the political 
and social life of the country. This is the natural result of their 
intellectual ascendency which is now seriously threatened by the 
rapid advance of non-Brahmans.’ The Committee likewise pro- 
vided no reservation for depressed Hindus. It was merely 
remarked : ‘ We feel strongly that the depressed classes must be 


abolished, or rather that they should be raised socially and eco- 
nomically so that they may take their proper place in the com- 
munity. . . . We have recommended that the education of all 
backward classes should be the special concern of the State.’ 


But the Committee conceded reservation of seats for a limited 
period of ten years on a population basis, as opposed to the 
favourable weightage under what was known as the Lucknow 
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Pact, to Moslem minorities as a compromise with the Moslems, 
The Simon Commission considered, however, that commerce and 
labour and some other special interests ought to be separately 
represented. It concurred in stopping the reservation for non- 
Brahman majorities in the Madras, but not for the Mahrattas in 
the Bombay Presidency. The Commission recognised the force 
of the Moslem objection that the member returned by a joint or 
mixed electorate of Hindus and Moslems might well turn out to 
be more concerned to keep the favour of the Hindu majority than 
to represent the interests of Moslems, and it came to the con- 
clusion that, in default of a fresh agreement between the parties, 
there ought to be separate electorates and reservation of seats for 
Moslem minorities according to the Lucknow Pact previously 
reached between the Hindus and Moslems. 

The Commonwealth civil services would be entirely reorga- 
nised and retrenched by a special Public Services Commission. 
Control and recruitment would be placed under a permanent 
Public Services Commission. The judges of the High Courts 
would be recruited solely from the Indian Bar, and an Indian 
Supreme Court would take the place of the Privy Council. There 
would be no Council for the Secretary of State. The Simon 
Commission, on the other hand, held that the success of the con- 
stitutional changes proposed would depend in no small degree 
upon the maintenance of the high standards which the services 
have established. It would therefore retain the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Police Service, and perhaps also the 
Irrigation and Forest Departments, on an All-India basis, at the 
rates of Indianisation settled by the Lee Commission, for recruit- 
ment by the Secretary of State. The Commission would not 
modify the structure of the High Courts, but would place them 
all under the administrative control of the Central Government. 
It would not interfere with the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 
but would reduce the size of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

The Commonwealth military forces would be controlled by 
the Commonwealth Government, and it would be its first care to 
make the Commonwealth self-contained in military as in other 
matters. It is not clear whether the scheme would include the 
withdrawal of British troops and officers. Mr. Gandhi, at any 
rate, would seem at one time to have expected that they would 
remain in India. But, as observed by the Simon Commission, 
‘it is not to be supposed that units recruited in Britain and 
officered by British officers are going to be mercenaries in some 
future India where the ultimate military authority rests with an 
Indian Minister for War or with an Indian Cabinet responsible 
to an Indian Legislative Assembly.’ The Commission remarked, 
on the other hand, that ‘ at least for a very long time to come it 
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will be impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of defend- 
ing India to dispense with a very considerable British element, 
including in the term British troops of all arms, a considerable 
proportion of the regimental officers of the Indian Army and the 
British personnel in the higher command.’ The Commission 
then pointed out that ‘ the North-West Frontier is not only the 
frontier of India: it is an international frontier of the first 
importance from the military point of view for the whole Empire,’ 
and suggested that the solution of the problem might well be, 
while continuing to encourage Indianisation, to place the Army in 
India under an Imperial authority which would naturally be the 
Viceroy acting in concert with the Commander-in-Chief. There 
would have to be by agreement definite facilities for recruitment, 
transport and other matters, and an equitable adjustment of the 
burden of finance between the Indian and Imperial Governments. 

The Commonwealth’s relations with the Indian States would 
be those of the Paramount Power. It is certain, however, that 
this position would not be recognised by the Indian States. It is 
recorded in par. 58 of the Report of the Butler Committee that 
‘the States demand that without their agreement the rights and 
obligations of the Paramount Power should not be assigned to 
persons who are not under its control, for instance to an Indian 
Government in British India responsible to an Indian Legislature.’ 
The Commonwealth’s claim to the position proposed is based on 
the technical argument that the Crown, with whom treaties were 
made by the Indian States, was the King in Parliament, and that 
the Commonwealth would succeed to all the rights and obligations 
of the British Government established by Parliament in India. 
But this argument confuses the King in Council, who is the 
executive authority for making treaties with Indian States and 
also for carrying on the government of British India, with the 
King in Parliament, who has legislative power in respect only of 
British territories in India. The King in Council has hitherto, 
as a matter of convenience, exercised the executive authority 
both in relation to the Indian States and in relation to British 
India through the Government of India. But there is no 
obligation for the arrangement to be maintained, and it would, 
indeed, hardly be suitable or fair to the Indian States when once 
the Government of India has become responsible to a Legislature 
representative solely of British India and has ceased to be 
responsible to the British Parliament. The Simon Commission 
therefore emphasised the important recommendation of the 
Butler Committee that the Crown as Paramount Power should 
act through the Viceroy, and not, as hitherto, through the 
Government of India, and the Commission suggested a con- 
sultative council composed of representatives from both British 
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India and the Indian States for the purpose of consulting on 
matters of common concern or matters affecting the whole of 
India. The Council would be presided over by the Viceroy and 
would be called the Council for Greater India. The Commission 
observed that it would be a step towards the goal, however 
distant, of drawing together British India and the Indian States 
into a Federation of Greater India under the British Crown. 
The Congress, in conclusion, has compromised its case 
seriously by the campaign of civil disobedience organised under 
the misguided leadership of Mr. Gandhi and by its refusal to 
present its scheme for impartial examination by the Simon 
Commission. The conversations which have recently been in 
progress between the leaders of moderate opinion and Mr. 
Gandhi’s party offer it a final opportunity to join the Conference 
which will shortly meet at the round table and to co-operate in 
the preparation of a practical scheme for the future government 
of India. It is sincerely to be hoped that wiser counsels will 
prevail, and that the clamour for complete independence, which 
could only lead to disaster for India, will be relinquished once and 
for all in the common interests both of India and of the British 
Empire. The Congress scheme contains a number of proposals 
which would not be incompatible with the Federation envisaged 
by the Simon Commission. But there are others which show an 
unfortunate failure to face the facts and to work out a practical 
solution of the intricate problems involved. Sir John Simon has 
devoted to this task a ripe experience and an unrivalled intellect, 
and his presence at the Conference would be of inestimable value 
in separating the practicable from the impracticable and in 
helping the round table to prepare a workable scheme for the 
establishment of effective responsible government in India. The 
Congress proposals as to communal controversies have in 
particular satisfied none of the opposing parties. The Committee 
which framed them declared that ‘we cannot have one com- 
munity domineering over another,’ but provided no guarantees 
against the maintenance in the future of Brahman supremacy 
over non-Brahmans and depressed Hindus. Caste has been the 
curse of the country for centuries, and constitutional declarations 
of rights and pious resolves as to education are futile for removing 
suspicions inherited from the bitter experiences of countless 
generations. The definite guarantee of a reasonable share in the 
government and safeguards as recommended by the Simon 
Commission are essential to reassure the non-Brahmans and 
depressed Hindus. The Congress proposals have similarly failed 
to satisfy the Moslems. It is true that seats would be reserved 
for them in the legislatures, but only for a limited number of 
years and in reduced numbers. The elected members would 
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moreover be made dependent in joint or mixed electorates rather 
on the good-will of the Hindu majorities than on the favour of 
their fellow-Moslems. The Simon Commission has recognised 
these objections and would pay greater regard to the aspirations 
and sentiments of the Moslems who were once the rulers of India. 
The Congress proposals as to defence again disclose a deplorable 
refusal to face realities. The tribesmen have so far shown no 
eagerness to take to the spinning wheel, and recent events on the 
North-West Frontier ought to be sufficient to satisfy anyone of 
the necessity for a long time to come of a strong British element 
in the Army in India. The Simon Commission has provided for 
this by a proposal under which constitutional development need 
not wait upon the Indianisation of the Army, as the defence of 
the North-West Frontier would be undertaken as the responsi- 
bility of the Imperial Government. The Congress finally, in 
proposing to take over the rights and obligations of the Paramount 
Power, has signally failed to appreciate the spirit and point of 
view of the Indian States. The princes are not lightly to be 
persuaded to submit to a subordinate partnership with the 
modern provinces of British India, but it would be open to them 
to take an honourable place as the proud representatives of rulers 
of the remote past in the Federation portrayed by the Simon 
Commission for Greater India. The Congress is an important 
and influential party, and its views, constitutionally represented, 
would be entitled to respect, but it is not by factious opposition 
that it is going to satisfy the British public that it stands for the 
true welfare of the great masses of the peoples of India. It is 
rather by co-operation with the representatives of other powerful 
parties and with the representatives of the British Parliament 
that it can contribute its share towards securing the future 
progress and prosperity of the continent of India in honourable 
partnership with the other Dominions of the British Empire. 


M. H. W. Haywarp. 
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GERMANY IN THE MELTING-POT 


THE splendid era of stabilisation, reconstruction, and new pros- 
perity which began for Germany in 1924, and which, in a way, 
was quite unique, seems definitely to have come to an end. As 
the course of events in 1929, and more particularly as recent 
developments, have shown, the whole superstructure of German 
political and economic life is once again being shaken to its founda- 
tions. Certain aspects of the German crisis are universal, and 
other countries are at the present moment faced with exactly the 
same problems and difficulties. Especially universal is the 
complaint that Germany is suffering from the lack of leadership 
both in the field of politics and in the field of economics. It seems 
to be one of the most curious and depressing features of the post- 
war world that there are no men who could or would lead it. Like 
most countries, Germany can number among her politicians, 
industrialists, and financiers a few particularly able, honest, and 
hard-working men. Some of them are undoubtedly people of 
outstanding ability. But there does not seem to be a single one 
among them who could claim to be regarded as a leader in the 
true sense of the word—a leader of national, or even international, 
importance. There is nothing specifically German in this absence 
of statesmen or heads of ‘ big business’ capable of showing the 
nation a way out of its troubles: their ‘opposite numbers’ 
elsewhere have not been conspicuous for their success either. 
But, whatever may be one’s personal appreciation of the 
groups and individuals who are or have been at the head of the 
German State and the country’s industry, commerce, and finance, 
the fundamental fact remains that within a comparatively short 
space of time Germany succeeded in recovering from the imme- 
diate and most disastrous effects of the war, and after seven years 
of difficulty became once again one of the Great Powers. This 
she managed to achieve despite almost unsurmountable handicaps, 
such as an immensely complicated internal political situation, 
inflation, the collapse of the mark, stabilisation, reparations, 
the Dawes and finally the Young Plan, and a foreign policy that 
had to shape itself according to these quite unprecedented factors, 
as well as international politics. Having emerged triumphant 
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from a process which very nearly resulted in a complete collapse, 
Germany entered a period of consolidation and expansion which 
lasted about five years. Is the present crisis merely an inter- 
ruption in Germany’s economic and political upward movement, 
or is she going to slide down again from the comparative height 
she had so painfully succeeded in reaching ? Her vicissitudes are 
certainly manifold and plentiful, for she has to contend with some 
crucial difficulties, financial, social, and political, as well as with 
problems of a legislative, administrative, educational, racial, 
religious, and even of an ideological character, all of which 
demand a speedy solution. These problems are by no means 
of recent origin, and most of them have been lingering in the 
foreground or background of German politics for a long time. 
By constantly shelving them or by introducing half-measures 
and part-solutions successive German Governments brought it 
about that these problems, in the full accumulation of their 
combined weight, now present an exceedingly difficult and dan- 
gerous task for any new Government that will have the courage 
and the pluck to cope with them, or at least with those which 
are of immediate importance. The last two Governments were 
quite incapable of doing so, and the recent dissolution was a 
result which came as a complete surprise to everybody—most 
of all to the Reichstag itself. The elections to a new Reichstag 
will take place on September 14, and by the time this article is 
published the election campaign will be in full swing, and will 
be nearing its final—and no doubt very violent—stages. 

Not counting the National Assembly of January 19, 1919, 
this will be the fifth general election since the establishment of 
the German Republic. Owing to post-war legislation the fran- 
chise in Germany has been so enormously enlarged that whereas 
in I912 out of 64,900,000 inhabitants only 14,400,000, or 22°2 
per cent., of the population had the right to vote, in the 1928 
election there were 41,200,000 qualified voters out of a population 
of 62,400,000, or 66 per cent. It is significant, however, that, 
despite the widened franchise, the number of people actually 
availing themselves of their right to vote is decreasing, and has 
sunk from 83 per cent. at the National Assembly to 756 per cent. 
at the last general election, which took place on May 20, 1928. 
This election deserves attention, for it was fraught with results 
which have led finally to the present position. It was the first 
‘ sober ’ election after the return to more or less normal conditions, 
for the two previous elections (which had both taken place in 1924) 
were still largely dominated by the spectre of inflation. Together 
with the National Assembly and the first general elections to 
the new republican Reichstag, they must be considered as an 
integral part of that aftermath of war and revolution which it 
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took Germany seven years to outlive. The salient feature of the 
1928 election was the great recovery made by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. This party, which since the very inception of the 
German Republic had been numerically the strongest, had in 
1924 suffered a certain eclipse. Many hundreds of thousands 
then voted for the reactionary Deutschnationale Party, because 
it promised them a full revaluation of their bank and savings 
deposits, mortgages, war loan, and other holdings, the value of 
which had been destroyed by inflation. By 1928 these victims 
of inflation realised that they had been duped by the unscrupulous 
demagogues of the Right—who were no more in a position to 
compensate them than anybody else—and this time they voted 
Left. The result was a net loss of 1,800,000 votes to the Deutsch- 
nationale Party and a gain of 1,700,000 votes for the Social 
Democrats and Communists. Out of 491 seats in the Reichstag 
the Social Democrats got 153 and the Communists 54. Together 
with the twenty-five Democrats they formed the rather hetero- 
geneous and disunited bloc of the Left—a strong minority group 
of 232 members. The other parties were no better off, forming 
two equally heterogeneous and disunited minority groups—that 
of the Centre and that of the Right. The former included 
sixty-one members of the Roman Catholic Centre Party, forty- 
five members of Dr. Stresemann’s People’s Party, and seventeen 
members of the Bavarian People’s Party—a total of 123, to 
which occasionally had to be added the twenty-three members of 
the Economic Party, thus increasing the Centre group’s strength 
to 146 members. The minority of the Right consisted of seventy- 
eight Deutschnationale, who have since split up into several new 
groups, and thirty-five other members belonging to a variety 
of small reactionary parties, among them four elderly gentlemen 
from Hanover, whose battle cry was the restoration of the Guelphs 
to the throne the King of Prussia had robbed them of in 1866. 
This medley of parties, groups, and organisations in Germany 
is truly bewildering and most unwholesome. Elected under the 
present system of proportionate representation carried to its 
extreme and absurd limits, the Reichstag, consisting as it did of 
three main minority groups all of which were full of internal 
conflicts and contradictions, found it quite impossible to fulfil 
its proper functions. After a great deal of strife and argument a 
coalition Government of the Left was formed under the Social 
Democrat Hermann Miiller, which led an ineffective existence, 
until early in 1930 it collapsed and was replaced by a coalition 
Government of the Centre with a distinct leaning towards the 
Right under Dr. Briining, the leader of the Roman Catholic 
Centre Party. This Government proved no luckier than its 


predecessor, and after a succession of failures there remained. 
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no remedy but to dissolve the Reichstag. The significance of the 
dissolution and Dr. Briining’s further steps is far greater than that 
of an ordinary parliamentary crisis. Pressing financial and social 
measures were decreed after the dissolution by virtue of the much- 
discussed par. 48 of the German Constitution, which provides 
for emergency powers in case of national danger. That the 
authors of the Weimar Constitution never intended this para- 
graph to be used for financial and social legislation is obvious ; 
on the other hand, the critics of Dr. Briining would do well to 
remember that under the late President Ebert the paragraph 
was often invoked for legislation which was still further removed 
from ‘national danger,’ as, for instance, a decree concerning 
medical assistance and health insurance or the protection of the 
wireless trade. However, in the present circumstances the appli- 
cation by the Briining Government of par. 48, coming on top 
of dissolution, gave rise to much alarm and was interpreted by 
many as a definitely anti-democratic and anti-parliamentary step. 

The nature of the present crisis is altogether of a different kind, 
and it would be wrong to give the dissolution and the application 
of par. 48 such an interpretation. As a brilliant German writer 
once said, ‘ There was never a revolution in Germany, but only 
a series of counter-revolutions’; and there is a great deal of 
truth in this observation. Yet the majority of the Conservative 
parties and groups formed as a result of the recent secessions 
from the too reactionary Deutschnationale Party are all pro- 
claiming their readiness to ‘ accept ’ the republic, and seem to be 
definitely giving up the idea of a possible return to monarchy. 
If for a long time Germany could be described as a republic with 
very few republicans, now it can be safely asserted that she has very 
few monarchists left, and that the question has lost its interest. 

Finance and politics are the principal causes of the crisis, and 
they are so closely interwoven that it is almost impossible to 
draw a line of demarcation. Germany must create new financial 
resources to meet the ever-expanding needs of her budget and 
to pay reparations. That is the crux of the financial problem. 
And the crux of the political problem lies in the definite endeavour 
the bourgeoisie is making to get rid of the growing and all-per- 
meating influence of organised social democracy—the frank desire 
to cut down social charges and wages. At the same time the 
combined strength of Communism and Fascism is directed against 
both the Social Democrats and the bourgeoisie, against the very 
State and the Constitution. Thus the crisis is one of adaptation 
of classes and groups to the new political and economic order, 
which became recently consolidated by the acceptance of the 
Young Plan and the liberation of the Rhineland. With these 
two events a new phase of Germany’s political and economic 
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life has begun. Now that the solution of the two most pressing 
needs of foreign policy has been achieved—and it required a 
combined effort of the bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats— 
these two groups can give free play to their old dislike and dis- 
trust of each other. No longer held together by ‘national 
interests,’ which were dictated to them by the needs of foreign 
policy, both clans have become aggressive. The Social Demo- 
crats, who can claim the highest credit for the réle played by them 
in foreign affairs, proved to be singularly unreasonable in questions 
of domestic policy. Not even the most ardent admirers of Herr 
Hermann Miiller can call his Cabinet or the administration of 
the nation’s finance by Dr. Hilferding a success. On the other 
hand, even the most violent detractors of Dr. Schacht, the then 
president of the Reichsbank, must admit that his onslaught on 
that Government in December 1929 was very largely justified. 
Albeit, in an extremely objectionable form, which the Miiller- 
Hilferding Cabinet had every reason to resent, he told them a few 
fundamental home truths and protested against their indolent 
and profligate financial policy. The Agent-General for Reparation 
Payments also repeatedly warned the Government and even 
quite recently in his final report once again stressed the need for 
financial reform and economy. Both the Miiller and the Briining 
Cabinets turned a deaf ear on these warnings and allowed the 
crisis to reach its present state. But, while the refusal of the 
Reichstag to carry through the necessary financial reform has led 
to its dissolution, the real reason for Dr. Briining’s action, and for 
the collapse of the ‘ Grand Coalition,’ has to be sought elsewhere. 
It would have been perfectly possible for Dr. Briining to get his 
budget through the Reichstag and to avoid dissolution if he had 
chosen to come to an understanding with the Social Democrats 
in order to find a financial compromise. But, responding to an 
acute mood of class consciousness, the bourgeois parties had for 
some time past taken up an absolutely uncompromising attitude 
towards the Social Democrats. That is why they refused their 
further collaboration in the ‘ Grand Coalition’ and turned out 
the Miiller Cabinet immediately after the acceptance of the Young 
Plan. And that is why they subsequently refused even to enter 
into negotiations with the Social Democrats in the matter of 
finding a financial compromise. 

The position of the Social Democratic Party in the ‘ Grand 
Coalition’ Government had been a difficult one. Flanked by. 
fifty-three Communists constantly attacking them on the left, 
and sharing power and responsibility with the bourgeois groups 
sitting on their right, they were compelled to follow a policy of 
compromise, and were quite unable to put any of their theories 
into practice. And they had yielded in two important questions 
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of financial and economic policy—the increase of indirect taxation 
and the increase of import duties. But on two other vital issues 
they were adamant and refused to give in—namely, the reduction 
of wages through compulsory arbitration and the reduction of 
the unemployment subsidy. Thus while social democracy was 
by no means militant in the Miiller Government, yet it maintained 
a stubborn opposition to any attacks that were made on the 
fundamental principles of its social policy. It is this aggressive 
position of the Social Democratic Party in the matter of their 
social policy that made the continuation of the ‘ Grand Coalition ’ 
impossible and finally turned the bourgeois groups against them. 
Prompted by somewhat different motives, the People’s Party 
and the Centre Party deliberately changed their tactics and turned 
to the Right. The People’s Party represents a strong section 
of industry and commerce, and it wanted to get rid of the Socialists 
in order to solve the most urgent problems of financial and social 
policy in accordance with its own interests. As to the Centre 
Party, its action was very largely dictated by an ever-growing 
thirst for power, a desire to be able to govern without depending 
on the Social Democrats for their support. Its leader, Dr. 
Briining, hoped to form a solid bourgeois bloc in the Reichstag, 
embracing not only the People’s Party, whose present leader, 
Dr. Scholz, is much more a man of the Right than his late pre- 
decessor, Dr. Stresemann, but also the various groups that had 
just seceded from Herr Hugenberg’s Deutschnationale Party, 
and, in fact, that very party as well. In attempting to get the 
support, or at least the benevolent neutrality, of Herr Hugenberg, 
Dr. Briining went so far as to drag President Hindenburg into 
the political arena, and to use the aged and universally respected 
Field-Marshal as a tool to break up the ‘ Grand Coalition,’ which 
is still firmly implanted in Prussia under Socialist leadership. 
Had he been successful, Dr. Briining would have found himself 
at the head of an exceedingly strong political combination 
enabling him to govern without and against the Social Democrats. 
But Herr Hugenberg refused to come in at any price, and now, 
after the dissolution which thus became inevitable, Dr. Briining 
is trying to pursue his policy of forming a majority of the Right 
by new methods. The result of these endeavours to solve the 
financial and political problems simultaneously by a mere regroup- 
ing of parties and of the failure to achieve anything at all is that 
a situation which was quite complicated enough has been rendered 
even more so, and that the crisis is more acute than ever. It is, 
indeed, a paradox that such a state of affairs should have been so 
largely due to the very Centre Party, which is the best organised, 
most stable, and clearest thinking political party in Germany, 
possessed of true statecraft and of thorough parliamentary 
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technique. Since the split in the Hugenberg-Westarp clan the 
Centre has become the leading Conservative party in the land, 
And it is most significant that whereas up to 1929-30 the groups 
of the Right followed in the wake of the Deutschnationale, now 
the leadership of that group, excluding, of course, the extreme 
reactionary wing, seems to have passed definitely to the Centre, 
which is also numerically the strongest party to the Right of the 
Social Democrats. That the very moderate, constitutional, and 
republican Centre should have made up its mind to seek ‘its 
future allies on the Right and no longer on the Left, and that it 
should have assumed the véle of leading bourgeois Conservative 
party, is not due to some sudden change of political credo, but 
to certain developments which were gradually bringing it nearer 
and nearer the other groups of the Right. 

This rapprochement proceeded along three main lines. In 
the first place, a strong link was established with the Christian 
National trade unions. This professional movement had for 
long been under the influence of both the Centre and the Deutsch- 
nationale Party. Herr Hugenberg’s reactionary programme and 
hostile attitude to labour lost him the support of this group, 
which is now entirely dominated by the Centre. In the second 
place (and this very largely through the Christian-National 
Peasants’ Party), the Centre became very closely. connected 
with the agrarian wing of the Deutschnationale. This Peasants’ 
Party, which had itself seceded from the Landbund (an organisa- 
tion of big landowners), developed into an adroit and active 
mediator between the landowners of the Landbund and the 
peasant wing of the Centre. It managed to bring together the 
land magnates from behind the Elbe with the peasant provinces 
of the west and south-west. This collaboration had its results, and 
the unification of the’ different agrarian groups intoa federated 
organisation, the so-called ‘Green Front,’ proved a pillar of 
strength to the Centre when the ‘ Grand Coalition’ was drowned and 
the present course adopted. Finally, the Roman Catholic Centre 
discovered suddenly a great spiritual affinity with the Christian- 
Social-People’s Party, a group which had also seceded from the 
Deutschnationale, and with whom the Centre could immediately 
embark upon an active ‘ cultural campaign’ based on an inter- 
confessional Catholic-Protestant agreement. With all these 
new allies that have come to it from the Right, the Centre seemed 
to consider itself strong enough to change its tactics and make a 
bid for unrestricted power. The course chosen by Dr. Briining 
has been described above. Will the elections justify his expecta- 
tions and put him at the head of that big anti-Socialist, bourgeois, 
Conservative, and perhaps even somewhat reactionary, coalition 
he is aiming at ? It is obviously impossible to foretell the results 
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of the elections and to prognosticate on the future Reichstag or 
the future Government, There are a few things, however, which 
can be gathered from the respective positions of the different 
parties, and which appear fairly certain even now. The responsi- 
bility assumed by Dr. Briiming in upsetting the old balance 
of powers is a heavy one, and the question not unnaturally arises 
whether he will not have to pay for it. His task is not rendered 
any easier by the various groups that have seceded from Herr 
Hugenberg’s. organisation and whose alliance he seeks, They 
all have their own programmes and aspirations, and so have the 
other old and new bourgeois parties. In some cases it would be 
no exaggeration to say that the difference separating them can 
only be discovered with a microscope, But all attempts to bring 
the bourgeois parties together have so far failed, and if instead of 
wniting they go on splitting hairs they are likely to be the heaviest 
losers in the elections. The regrouping of the Right has consider- 
ably weakened it, for, instead of one party, four are entering the 
field. There is Herr Hugenberg himself, who still commands a 
strong organisation, a powerful Press, and enormous financial 
resources. Then there is the new People’s Conservative Party, 
the leaders of which are Count Westarp and Herr Treviranus, 
whose recent speeches on the Polish corridor achieved him 
international notoriety ; further the Agrarian Party, under the 
leadership of Herr Schiele; and finally, the Christian-Social 
Party. Although as yet officially united, the People’s Party, 
under the leadership of Herr Scholz, seems to be torn by internal 
conflict. Its endeavours to come to an understanding first with 
the groups of the Right, then with the newly formed liberal 
State Party on its immediate Left, having failed, some of its 
members have now chosen to pursue their own policy. Thus, 
while in Baden and Wiirttemberg they are associating themselves 
with the Liberals—t.e., State Party—in Thuringia they have 
formed a close alliance with the extreme reactionary groups of 
the Right. Even the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a paper of the 
Right (not to mention the Liberal Press), points out that there 
are no fundamental differences between the People’s Party and 
the State Party, and that the wisest course would be for them to 
amalgamate. But the old rivalry of Herr Scholz and Herr Koch- 
Weser, leader of the Democratic Party, and now one of the leaders 
of the State Party that has absorbed it, seems to stand in the way. 
This State Party is the result. of an amalgamation between the 
Liberal-Democratic Party and the Young German Order, a rather 
reactionary and anti-Semitic organisation, whose moving spirit, 
Herr Mahraun, looks strangely out of place side by side with the 
old leaders of the Democratic Party. The gradual crumbling 
away of the Democratic Party is in a way reminiscent of the 
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fate of the Liberal Party in this country. In r9rg it was repre- 
sented by seventy-nine members; in the last Reichstag there 
were only twenty-five Democrats. Yet it isa party that has exer- 
cised the greatest influence both in the foreign and domestic 
affairs of the German Republic. It prevented the extremists 
of both Right and Left from carrying out their wildest schemes; 
it consolidated the State and, to the extent that this was possible, 
the parliamentary system ; it did much to bring the complicated 
problem of the relations between the Reich and the States nearer 
to a solution ; it initiated the policy of understanding with the 
Allied Powers, and its leader, Rathenau, was the author of that 
great work of reconciliation which it was left to Stresemann to 
complete. Some of the best brains in the country were Demo- 
crats. Yet, in spite of all this, the party lost votes and seats 
in every election, until the number of its representatives in 
Parliament shrunk to twenty-five. The very nature of the fune- 
tions the Democratic Party had assumed in the German State 
was its damnation. It acted as a regulating and pacifying force 
in the political life of the country, and it was best qualified to 
serve as a bridge between the bourgeoisie and social democracy. 
It was essentially a party of the enlightened bourgeoisie, and 
certainly it never appealed to the masses. Too sound and too 
moderate, of late years it never had a chance of displaying any 
initiative, and, through being relegated to a position of inactivity, 
it completely lost its capacity for constructive work. Its occa- 
sional representatives in various coalitions were much nearer 
to the spirit of other parties than to that of their own, and Herr 
Dietrich, the present Vice-Chancellor and Finance Minister of 
the Reich, is a striking illustration of this. Prominent members 
like Dr. Schacht or Herr Theodor Wolff, the distinguished editor 
of the Berliner Tagblatt, resigned, either because they lost faith 
in the Party or because its atmosphere stifled them. The last 
thing left for the party to do was to dissolve or amalgamate with 
some other group, and the People’s Party should have proved 
a suitable companion. But the Democratic Party formed an 
alliance with the Young German Order instead and started the 
new State Party. If the personal question between Herr Scholz 
and Herr Koch-Weser can be ruled out, and the People’s Party 
finally does see its way to come in, here will be a nucleus of a 
bourgeois party of considerable strength, and a less Conservative 
one than the various other groups of the Right. 

But the trouble in this election is that none of the parties, 
whether they are for or against the Briining policy, is prepared 
to admit quite candidly the main point that is at issue. They 
all feel extremely uneasy about the problem of finance and the 
necessity of taking up a clear attitude in this matter, which is 
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Getmany’s most burning question. When a country is passing 
through an acute economic crisis it is always the demagogue 
who scores most. By giving rash and unscrupulous promises 
which he never intends to keep, he attracts the votes of all the 
embittered, disappointed, and exasperated strata of the popula- 
tion. Both the Communists and the Fascists are making political 
capital out of Germany’s economic difficulties, and the number 
of their adherents has very largely increased. The split in the 
Right camp has weakened its fighting capacity, and the competi- 
tion of the Fascists is bound to cause a great deal of damage to 
it. The moderate parties, including the Centre, the State, and 
the People’s Parties, are rather apt to fall between two stools 
unless at the eleventh hour they can combine. What of the 
Social Democrats? After the unfortunate experiment of the 
Milller-Hilferding Cabinet, and with the wild attacks that are 
being made on them by the Communists, they will probably be 
glad to maintain their present position. They are also hampered 
by their desire, which is even now transparent, not to close the 
door completely to a possible understanding, or even coalition, ~ 
with some of their adversaries in the future Reichstag. So far as 
it is possible to judge, then, no party will have an absolute 
majority, and once again a coalition Government will have to 
be formed. But who will have the balance of power, and will 
the coalition have a leaning to the Left or to the Right? Will 
the Social Democrats be able to rally in their camp all the real 
enemies of reaction? Or will the Centre succeed in grouping 
together the various bourgeois, Conservative, and even reac- 
tionary parties to form the solid capitalistic bloc they have 
been aiming at? But the number of Communists and Fascists 
in the next Reichstag will probably be considerably larger than 
before ; if economic conditions get worse it certainly will. Now, 
it is their avowed object to make the normal working of the 
parliamentary machine impossible, and they always seem willing 
to combine against any Government. They were frequently a 
source of great embarrassment to the Miiller and the Briining 
Governments in the last Reichstag. If their numerical strength 
is seriously augmented in this Reichstag they are bound to 
represent a very real danger, a danger not only in the domain of 
internal affairs, but also in that of international politics. This 
appears unlikely, but it is a thing to be reckoned with. Exclud- 
ing such a situation, however, it may be assumed that, whatever 
the leanings of the next coalition Government in Germany, the 
foreign policy of that country will be carried on along established 
lines. More than ever the world has cause to lament the death 
of Dr. Stresemann and the vacuum left in German politics by 
his disappearance. 
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But, although the present situation in Germany is a difficult 
one, there is no need to get alarmed. LElectioneering is, as we all 
know, a most peculiar process, when people do and say things 
to which it would be wrong to attach too much importance, and 
more than to any country does this apply to Germany in her 
present state. Some of her politicians see the key of all evils in 
the Young Plan, and no doubt they will bitterly attack it in their 
election campaign, or even claim a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Good sense, however, is bound to prevail, The 
Germans may not be a political race, but they are a most excellent 
business people. . They are suffering at the present moment 
from an unprecedented economic depression, caused partly by 
the world crisis, and partly by the second wave of rationalisation, 
Suffice it to say that they have over 2,750,000 unemployed, 
and that the plight of agriculture is even worse there than it 
is in Great Britain. Politics and economics being so closely 
interwoven as they are in Germany, a bad economic situation 
makes for bad politics. Given a slight improvement in world 
trade, Germany is bound to recover, for the Germans are the 
hardest working race on earth. Their effort of the period 
1924-29 has proved it. But their handicaps are great. Shortage 
of capital stands in the centre of Germany’s economic problem, 
The process of accumulation of home capital is not sufficiently 
powerful yet to satisfy the country’s needs, and they are compelled 
to look to the foreign capital markets for their requirements, 
During the period 1924-29 Germany imported in one shape or 
another 17,000,000,000 marks. But Germany finds that the 
raising of foreign loans is getting more and more difficult, and 
this has had its repercussions on German foreign trade. It 
reduced her capacity to import more foreign goods. At the same 
time, the economic crisis having greatly reduced the purchasing 
power of the German population, a serious decline in domestic 
consumption was caused. In order to counteract the effects 
of the deficiency of the home market a great effort had to be 
made by Germany to increase her exports. The result has 
been that for the first half-year of 1930 foreign trade not only 
no longer weighed on the German balance of payments, but 
that exports, including Reparation deliveries, exceeded imports 
by about 510,000,000 marks; during the corresponding period 
of 1929 and 1928 there had been ‘ adverse ’ balances of 280,000,000 
and 1I,350,000,000 marks respectively. 

It is outside the scope of this article to discuss the economic 
position of Germany. But to appreciate the political situation 
there it is essential to understand how largely shortage of capital 
on the one hand, and industry and foreign trade on the other, 
influence the trend of affairs in that country. The expansion of 
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foreign trade, therefore, should prove quite encouraging. If 
Germany can improve her financial and economic situation, her 
politics will get better. But the one thing is conditional on the 
other, and a business improvement can only take place if there 
are no political disturbances of any kind, and if she has a sound 
and stable Government. The arithmetical problems of the new 
Reichstag are, after all, a matter of secondary importance. What 
really matters is that the young German Republic, which only 
recently celebrated its eleventh anniversary, should put its 
parliamentary machine in working order, and have a Reichstag 
which is an instrument of, and not an impediment to, the con- 
solidation of the Weimar Constitution. All those who are the 
sincere well-wishers of Germany will most ardently hope that 
on September 14 she makes a choice which will render her return 
to prosperity possible, and will contribute to the further progress 
of international understanding, peace, and stability. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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AFTER SEDAN 


SIXTY years ago—on Sunday, September 4, 1870, to be exact— 
the citizens of Paris were awakened by the cries of newsboys 
calling out that the Emperor was a captive in Prussian hands. 
Thereport confirmed a rumour that had rushed like wildfire through 
Paris on the previous day, and, indeed, the Government and the 
Empress had received secret intelligence of the awful defeat at 
Sedan. Between four and five o’clock on the afternoon of Satur- 
day the Minister of the Interior had placed in the hands of the 
Empress Eugénie a telegram from Napoleon III. It contained 
these words: ‘ The army is defeated and captive ; I myself am 
a prisoner.’ For a moment the Empress had lost her self-control, 
realising, as she did, how the surrender of the Emperor would 
affect the future of herson. For nearly twenty years Napoleon III. 
had inspired in the French in general, and in the Parisians in 
particular, a feeling of confidence in his energy. He had lived 
on the reminiscence of his coup d’ état. The people had instinctively 
said of him: ‘ He is no poltroon to escape in a cab like Papa 
Philippe. He would blow himself up rather than give in.’ And 
now the bearer of the greatest military name in France had 
capitulated with an army of 80,000 men. 

The day which was to witness a revolution was one of cloud- 
less sunshine—one of the most glorious September days ever 
seen. As it was Sunday, the streets were soon full. By eleven 
o'clock the Place de la Concorde was crowded, and from all the 
streets leading to it armed bands of National Guards were march- 
ing, shouting ‘ Vive la République.’ On all sides, and hundreds 
of times, was heard the expression : ‘ An Emperor dies, but does 
not surrender.’ The general feeling in Paris was one of relief, 
almost of elation: it was thought that now France, relieved 
from the incubus of a dynasty that had failed her, would arise 
with renewed and invincible strength. On the boulevards sud- 
denly a cry was raised: ‘La République est déclarée.’ A regi- 
ment was at that moment passing by. It was met by a detach- 
ment of the National Guard coming from the Chamber. Guard, | 
regiment, and people immediately fraternised. The Marseillaise 
was sung and the regular soldiers disappeared into neighbouring 
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cafés, where they were treated to drink. Exactly at twenty 
minutes past three the tricolour was seen to be lowered on the 
central tower of the Tuileries. From the windows of the great 
barracks by the Quai d’Orsay soldiers were waving handkerchiefs 
and re-echoing the cries of ‘ Vive la République’ raised by 
citizens and soldiers in the streets below. Well-dressed ladies 
in open carriages shook hands with workmen and soldiers, all 
shouting the popular cry. Strangers fell on each other’s necks 
and kissed with effusion. Men on ladders were everywhere 
wrenching down busts of the Emperor, and these, carried in 
procession with mock solemnity, were thrown into the Seine to 
the accompaniment of roars of laughter. Portraits of Napo- 
leon III. and Eugénie were hurled out of the windows of the 
H6tel de Ville, and the people danced on the canvas. All was 
sunshine, laughter and good humour. No blood was spilt. The 
people of Paris were as full of joyful enthusiasm as a band of 
schoolboys whose usher had disappeared. 
fw But in a large city, and not least in Paris, even a jolly revolu- 
tion on a fine Sunday morning brings out an undesirable element 
mad with a lust for plunder. There had been ominous shouts of 
“Aux Tuileries,’ and a large crowd had hurried towards the 
palace. Fortunately a detachment of the National Guard took 
over from the Imperial Guard just in time to keep out the mob 
which rolled back into the Place du Carrousel, panting and 
breathless like a wild beast baulked of its prey. Inside the build- 
ing the safety of the Empress had become the subject of the 
gravest anxiety to her entourage. The Austrian and Italian 
Ambassadors had called in order to urge upon her the necessity 
of flight. About half-past three the Prefect of Police rushed in 
crying ‘ Nous sommes trahis,’ adding that the crowds were beat- 
ing down the railings. The Empress throughout the whole crisis 
had displayed absolute fearlessness, and consented to take refuge 
in flight only to avoid putting the lives of others in jeopardy, 
Yet she delayed to say farewell to her ladies, and to one of them 
who begged to accompany her the Empress replied: ‘I fully 
appreciate your generous devotion to me, but I do not wish my 
misfortunes to be yours. In France no one should be unhappy.’ 
‘Come,’ cried Metternich and Nigra, ‘ there is barely time to 
get away.’ The Empress was literally pushed out of the palace 
by her friends. The Austrian Ambassador gave her his arm. 
Signor Nigra led her companion, Madame Lebreton, sister of 
General Bourbaki and the only lady of the court who was to 
share her flight. It was soon realised that to leave the Tuileries 
by any direct way would be dangerous if not impossible, and the 
little party hastened, therefore, through the galleries which over- 
looked the Seine and passed into the Louvre, finally emerging 
Vox. CVIII—No. 643 cc 
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near the Place in front of the church of Saint-Germain ]’Auxerrois, 
It was necessary to wait while a troop of noisy demonstrators 
poured through the arched passage which leads from the inner 
court of the Louvre to the Place. Nigra offered his arm to the 
weary Empress. As a particularly uproarious band passed by 
with shouts of ‘A bas l’Espagnole’ and ‘ Vive la République,’ 
Nigra asked the Empress if she felt afraid. ‘ You are holding my 
arm,’ was the quiet reply. ‘ Do you feel it tremble ?’ 

When the main body of the rabble had passed, Prince de 
Metternich hailed a closed cab, but before the ladies could enter 
it a street boy cried out: ‘ Voila l’Impératrice.’ Signor Nigra 
instantly entered into conversation with the lad to distract his 
attention, and in the meanwhile the ladies had got into the 
vehicle, which drove off, Madame Lebreton having directed the 
driver to the residence of M. Besson, a councillor of State, on the 
Boulevard Haussmann. It is somewhat remarkable that neither 
the Austrian nor Italian Ambassador had any plan but to put 
the Empress into a cab, and, more curious still, that neither of 
them offered the unfortunate lady the shelter and protection of 
his Embassy. On arrival at its destination the cab was dismissed 
and the ladies ascended to M. Besson’s apartments. Unfortunately 
the councillor was not at home, and after waiting for about 
quarter of an hour, seated on the stairs, the Empress said: ‘I 
cannot wait any longer. Let us go.’ The two ladies then left the 
house, and for a few moments walked aimlessly about the streets, 

‘which were here deserted. Finally they saw an open cab which 
they engaged, and after a hurried consultation between the two 
ladies the driver was directed to go to the house of Dr. Evans, an 
American dentist who numbered the Imperial family amongst 
his patients. Dr. Evans was out, but was expected back 
shortly, and the ladies were ushered into the library to await 
his return. 

Dr. Evans instantly placed himself at the service of the 
Empress. She thanked him, saying: ‘ You see I am no longer 
fortunate. The evil days have come and I am left alone’; and 
as she spoke tears filled her eyes. Dr. Evans then asked if Her 
Majesty had any special plans. Yes; she wished particularly to 
leave Paris, and hoped that it might be possible to escape to 
England. She had brought some passports with her—for several 
had been collected at the Tuileries for possible use in emergency 
—and one of them, obtained at the British Embassy, was soon 
declared suitable. In it all whom it might concern were ‘re- 
quested and required to allow Dr. C (a British subject), going 
to England accompanied by a patient, Mrs. B——- (also a British 
subject), to pass freely, also without let or hindrance,’ and so 
forth. It was decided that Dr. Crane, a friend of Dr. Evans, 
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should impersonate the Dr. C——; the Empress was to be the 
patient. Apparently the passport contained a provision for some 
companion for the ‘sick lady,’ and Dr. Evans was therefore to pose 
as her brother and Madame Lebreton as the nurse. Dr. Evans’s 
wife had been spending the month of August in Normandy and 
was still at the Hétel du Casino, in Deauville. Dr. Evans knew 
the neighbourhood well, and, as his wife might be able to render 
some assistance, Deauville was fixed as the objective, it being 
hoped that a yacht or boat of some kind might be found there in 
which to cross the Channel. As it would be highly inadvisable to 
travel by rail, it was arranged to begin the journey in Dr. Evans’s 
own carriage and to count upon finding relays of horses and other 
vehicles along the route. Everyone was to be ready to start at 
half-past five the following morning. 

Punctually at that hour on Monday, September 5, the party 
set off without any luggage. Dr. Evans in his Memoirs emphasises 
the fact when he says: ‘ Not a bag, not a package even of toilet 
articles, did one of us carry.’ The reason for the omission is not 
clear, for a party escorting an invalid lady to England without 
even a handbag between them might arouse suspicion were the 
passport to be examined. The Empress wore a black cashmere 
dress, which she had not taken off for nearly a week, subject as 
she had been to calls at every hour of the day and night. Over 
this she wore a thin waterproof. A narrow white collar about her 
neck, dark gloves, and a black ‘ bowler ’ hat to which was attached 
a plain black veil completed her costume. No attempt had been 
made to disguise her features or person. In the hurry of leaving 
the palace she had taken with her absolutely nothing beyond the 
clothes she wore, with the exception of a small reticule in which 
were a couple of handkerchiefs. Madame Lebreton was also very 
simply dressed and without wraps of any kind. 

The first test occurred at the Porte Maillot, where the sentry 
ordered the carriage to halt. Dr. Evans thought it better not to 
employ the story of the invalid lady, but merely to say that he 
was an American, well known in Paris, going to spend the day in 
the country with some friends who were with him, an explanation 
which satisfied the officer of the guard. The Empress had been 
silent and distraite, but as the carriage sped along the Route 
Impériale her spirits rose, and she talked with great animation 
about her present situation and the events which had led up to 
it. Of the French people she said that they had few convic- 
tions and lacked steadfastness. ‘ They are versatile but volatile. 
With them the standard of right is success.’ She recalled how, 
but a few days before, she had told some of her friends that if 
ever the imperial dynasty should fall she would never leave the 
Tuileries in a cab as Charles X. and Louis Philippe had done. 
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‘ And that is exactly what I did,’ she cried, and the humour of 
the coincidence made her laugh in spite of herself. 

Some twelve miles short of Mantes the carriage stopped at a 
small wayside cabaret to water and rest the horses. The two 
Americans snatched a hasty meal, but the Empress and her 
companion thought it would not be prudent to leave the vehicle, 
Dr. Evans accordingly brought the Empress some bread and a 
piece of Bologna sausage, which she ate with relish when the 
carriage had moved off again. It was about eleven o’clock when 
the party approached the outskirts of Mantes. The morning 
papers from Paris had just arrived, and Dr. Evans, on purchasing 
the Journal Offciel and the Figaro, was immensely relieved to 
find that amid all the columns dealing with the Revolution there 
was no reference whatever to the Empress. It was now thought 
necessary to procure a fresh conveyance and horses, which, 
fortunately, Dr. Evans was able to do. His own carriage was, 
therefore, sent back to Paris and the party continued their 
journey. Her Majesty was intensely interested in the news- 
papers bought by Dr. Evans, and spoke volubly of the constitu- 
tion of the new Government of National Defence. Of General 
Trochu, who had become President of this new Government, she 
talked with some bitterness. ‘Only yesterday morning, spon- 
taneously of his own volition, he pledged to me, on his honour as 
a soldier, on his faith as a Catholic and a Breton, that he would 
never desert me.’ Her Majesty was quite overcome, her voice 
trembled and tears came into her eyes. A cynic might observe 
that it was the Empress who was now deserting General Trochu 
quite as much as it was he who was deserting his sovereign. Is it 
possible to detect in her utterance just the least little touch of 
spleen at finding her name unmentioned in either paper? Had 
she been such a cipher as all that ? Only that very morning she 
had said to Dr. Evans that in no country was the step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous so short as in France. Marie Antoinette 
had achieved sublimity. Eugénie had left the Tuileries in a four- 
wheeler and only a corner-boy had cried out at her going. Was 
there something in legitimacy after all ? 

About two o’clock the travellers arrived at the little hamlet 
of Pacy-sur-Eure, the end of the stage agreed on with the driver. 
Here there was a difficulty in securing another conveyance. An 
old woman said she had a carriage but only one horse, unless she 
could borrow another to make up a pair. This she was able to 
do, but the borrowed animal was diminutive in comparison with 
its fellow, and the ‘ carriage’ proved to be the most bepatched, 
benailed, and ramshackle contraption in the whole of France. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to push on, and after an 
hour’s delay the Empress was en route again. About five o’clock 
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the village of Cambolle was reached, and here the first alarm was 
experienced. While the horses were being fed and watered, down 
the street were heard loud cries of ‘ Vive la France’ and ‘ Vive la 
République.’ Soon some waggons full of soldiers came in sight, 
but luckily they proved merely to be tipsy mobiles returning from 
a review at Evreux. Many of them waved their caps at the - 
Empress’s carriage and saluted it with shouts of ‘Vive la 
République.’ La Commanderie was reached just before sunset. 
Here a pair of fine horses were engaged—the owner declaring, to 
the anxiety of the fugitives, that ‘ they were fit for a queen ’— 
and the Empress drank some coffee which Madame Lebreton had 
succeeded in getting made in the post office. On again to La 
Riviere de Thibouville. It was now nearly ten p.m., and almost 
too miles had been covered since dawn. Fortune had favoured 
the party so far. Not a single awkward query had been put to 
them. The Empress had been unnoticed. Yet it would be unwise 
to delay, for even now telegraph wires might be working all over 
France telling of the vanished Empress. The officer of the 
guard at Porte Maillot might have remembered the carriage, with 
two ladies inside, which had passed through the gate at dawn, 
and every village official and every custom-house officer might 
have been put upon the alert. 

Dr. Evans was therefore anxious to engage another carriage 
and horses and to push on, only to be met with by the 1870 
equivalent of ‘Napoo.’ There was no such a thing as a carriage 
within ten miles. In these circumstances the only thing to do 
was to make use of such rough accommodation as the Soleil d’Or 
could provide, but there were only two rooms for visitors, and 
both of these were occupied by an English coachman and his 
family on their way to Trouville. The coachman was, however, 
soon induced by a douceur to surrender the accommodation, and 
the Empress, acting the invalid, was escorted to her room. When 
she reached it the rough and scanty accommodation so tickled 
her sense of humour that she burst out into a peal of laughter, 
greatly to the alarm of Madame Lebreton, for the partitions were 
thin and a hilarious invalid might cause some suspicion. 

In the middle of the night Dr. Evans and Dr. Crane were 
awakened by the clatter of hoofs, the sound of angry voices, and 
a loud pounding on the inn door. Had the flight of the Empress 
been discovered, and was this a squadron of gendarmes sent to 
arrest her? Cautiously peeping out of the window, the two 
Americans listened intently and were soon reassured—the mid- 
night visitors were merely some gamekeepers who had been 
scouring the neighbourhood for poachers. In the morning there 
was further trouble: no carriage could be obtained except from 
Bernay, ten miles back, and this would mean several hours’ 
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delay. True, the railway was near, the station being but a mile 
_ off, and it would be possible to get a train to Lisieux, only eighteen 
miles from Deauville. But could an invalid lady, who had to be 
escorted to her room, show such a rapid recovery as to be able to 
walk a mile? It was an awkward dilemma, but the luck of the 
Empress still held. A fine two-horse carriage drove up, and a 
gentleman descended at the inn to wait while his horses were 
resting. He readily responded to the suggestion made by Dr, 
Evans that he should allow his carriage to take the doctor's 
invalid ‘ sister’ to the station. At the station there was another 
alarm. Just before the train moved out the stationmaster sud- 
denly opened the door and looked hard at the Empress, and 
closed the door with a bang. She felt certain that she had been 
recognised, and even twenty years later she remembered the look 
the man had given her. 

Lisieux was reached without further incident, but there an 
exasperating delay took place. It was a miserable morning, with 
heavy rain, and none of the party had an umbrella. Dr. Evans 
hurried into the town to find a livery stable, while the Empress 
and her two companions took what shelter they could in a door- 
way. Dr. Evans tried half a dozen places in vain, and had nearly 
given up hope when at length he found a carriage proprietor who 
agreed after some persuasion to take a party of four into Deau- 
ville. When the carriage had been driven to where the Empress 
was waiting she had been wet through and through by the 
drenching rain and looked wearied and exhausted from the long 
strain to which she had been subjected. However, soon after 
leaving Lisieux the sun came out, and in the afternoon Deauville 
was safely reached. Dr. Evans got out some distance short of the 
hotel in order that he might go on and warn his wife, and then, 
helping the Empress from the carriage, he led her swiftly through 
the hotel garden by a side door into the building and thence 
rapidly up to his wife’s apartments. After greeting Mrs. Evans 
the Empress sank back exhausted into an armchair, exclaiming : 
‘Oh, mon Dieu, je suis sauvée.’ 

So far the ‘staff-work’ of the American doctor had been 
flawless, but now the hardest part of his task lay before him— 
how to get the Empress safely across the Channel. There were 
two possible methods—either to proceed as ordinary passengers 
by the Havre-Southampton packet or to hire some sailing craft 
for the exclusive use of the party. The first method was rejected, 
for Dr. Evans felt sure that the flight of the Empress must now 
be public property and, this being so, every port would be under 
close observation. He therefore decided to try his luck amongst 
the Deauville docks, where he made out two yachts, one an 
American schooner and the other an English cutter, the Gazelle. 
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Dr. Evans fixed on the latter, and, going on board, presented his 
card to the owner, Sir John Burgoyne, explaining that he greatly 
admired the yacht and would take it as a great favour if he might 
look round her. Sir John courteously agreed, showed the 
American round the vessel, and mentioned that he hoped to sail 


for England at seven a.m. the following day. 
Evans then took Burgoyne aside and mentioned that he had 


a confidential communication to make, and that he was assured 
he was talking to a man whose honour he could trust. Sir John’s 
reply was to hand Dr. Evans his card with the words: ‘I am an 
English gentleman and have been in Her Majesty’s service.’ The 
American then unfolded his story, told Burgoyne where the 
Empress then was, and explained that it was Her Majesty’s most 
earnest desire to escape to England, finally asking him whether 
he would be willing to receive the Empress, Madame Lebreton, 
and Dr. Evans himself on board the yacht and convey them to 
England. Startled by the revelation made to him, Sir John 
Burgoyne at first hesitated. Possibly a suspicion flashed through 
his mind that the plausible American and the ‘Empress’ might 
) really be undesirables who had found France too hot to hold 
them. In any case, he had been weatherbound for several days, 
a heavy sea was still running outside, and he might not be able 
to leave in the morning, in which case the position of a fugitive 
empress on board a vessel flying the British flag, but in a French 
port, might be an embarrassment. Dr. Evans hinted that he 
would now sound the owners of the American yacht, but Sir John 
Burgoyne asserted that in the weather which was probable the 
schooner would certainly go to the bottom. Dr. Crane now added 
his persuasions to those of his colleague, and finally Sir John said : 
‘Well, gentlemen, you may submit the case to Lady Burgoyne. 
If she is willing to have the Empress on board, she can come.’ 
The three men then descended to the cabin and the facts were 
put to Lady Burgoyne. Was she willing to have the Empress on 
board? ‘ Well, why not?’ was the immediate reply. ‘I cer- 
tainly shall be greatly pleased if we can be of any assistance to 
her, and I can readily understand how anxious she must be at 
the present moment to finda refuge. Let her come to us to-night, 
or as soon as she can safely do so,’ The discussion then closed, 
and Sir John made an appointment with Dr. Evans for half-past 
ten that night to discuss details of the embarkation of the 
Empress. At this interview it was arranged that Dr. Evans 
should escort the Empress to the yacht at midnight and that 
Dr. Crane and Madame Lebreton should follow at a short interval. 
The programme was carried out without a hitch, although about 
eleven p.m. a French police agent visited the yacht and probably 
passed the Empress and Dr. Evans on his way back. It was a 
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wild night, and a strong westerly wind was blowing in shatp 
squalls. While the Empress and her escort were making their 
way by the rough road to the docks, off Cape Finisterre the 
newest British ironclad, H.M.S. Captain, commanded by @ 
cousin of Sir John Burgoyne, capsized in a heavy squall with the 
loss of over 500 officers and men. At midnight Sir John Burgoyne 
met the two ladies, closely veiled, one of whom introduced herself 
as the French Empress. He conducted her on board the yacht, 
“I know I am safe now, under the protection of an Englishman,’ 
she exclaimed, adding: ‘ Pauvre France.’ The Empress then 
became very hysterical, but was soothed by the kindness of Lady 
Burgoyne. 

The Gazelle was a cutter yacht of 42 tons originally built asa 
coastguard tender for the Royal Navy, but, proving somewhat 
too small for the duty, she had been sold out of the service and 
converted into a yacht. She was heavily sparred and carried a 
good deal of canvas for a vessel of her size, but she was stoutly 
built and a good sea boat. At dawn on September 7 Sir John 
went on deck and, on coming below, reported a fresh west-south- 
west wind and rain. . He declared his intention of getting under 
weigh at seven a‘m. Dr. Crane accordingly left the Gazelle to 
return to Paris, taking with him some messages from the Empress 
to her personal friends. A little after seven o’clock the Gazelle 
was clear of the harbour and laid her course for Southampton. 
The weather was thick with rain and the sea was moderate to 
rather rough, but the wind was fair, and the yacht carried her 
spinnaker in addition to whole mainsail and second jib. A white 
ensign flew from the masthead and another from the peak, ‘to 
show that we had someone of importance on board.’ Up till 
noon there was every promise of a speedy crossing, but about 
one p.m. the wind shifted to almost dead ahead and increased in 
force. The spinnaker was taken in, the mainsail was reefed, the 
second jib was shifted for the storm-jib, and everything was got 
ready for a thrash to windward. Various stories are in existence 
as to episodes which are alleged to have occurred on the voyage. 
According to the account of Dr. Evans, the owner of the Gazelle 
raised the question of putting back, to be met by expostulation 
from the American, ‘ who insisted that we ought to trust in 
Providence.’ Sir John Burgoyne has no mention of this occur- 
rence, and indeed makes it clear that by this time the American 
dentist was in no condition to insist on anything at all. Accord- 
ing to another dramatic account, later Sir John rushed into the 
cabin, cried ‘ All is lost!’ and disappeared again on deck. Sir 
John Burgoyne had been a soldier and was a very experienced 
yachtsman ; the legend carries its own refutation, but it is of 
interest as showing the traditional French ‘ Nous sommes trahis’ 
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done into English. We have it on the authority of Sir John 
Burgoyne that the sea was not really high until the English coast 
was approached, but then conditions became most unpleasant, 
and he has put on record that in all his yachting experience he 
had never met a worse sea. During the night it was decided to 
heave-to until the force of the west-going tide had been spent. 
The vessel was battened down and a canvas covering was secured 
over the cabin skylight. A good deal of water was taken on 
board, but the Gazelle behaved splendidly, and, the weather 
beginning to improve after midnight, she reached Ryde Roads 
in safety and dropped anchor about four a.m. on September 8. 
There the Empress landed and went to the York Hotel. By 
the bed in her room was a Bible, and on opening it her eyes fell 
on the words: ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’ From Ryde the Empress hurried to 
Hastings to meet the young Prince Imperial, who, from northern 
France, had been brought to England by way of Belgium. The 
waters of calamity had closed over the head of the unfortunate 
Eugénie. But in her surging sea of sorrow she had yet one spar 
to cling to, in the person of her son. In him the star of the Bona- 
partes might once more shine. How that spar was wrenched 
from her grasp, how that star sank for ever in the waters of the 
Ityotyosi, was told two years ago in the pages of this Review.* 


F. E. WHITTOon. 


1 « The Death of the Prince Imperial’ (Nineteenth Century and After, June 
1928). 
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STALKS OF SORTS 


I 


THE stalking of the deer—that is the theme. Why not the stalk- 
ing of the ibex, the markhor or the ovis ammon, with its exhilarat- 
ing accompaniment of snowy mountain-peaks, rock-climbing and 
dangerous traverses? Simply because I have never had the 
opportunity of doing it. Why not of the elephant, the buffalo, 
the bison or the tiger? Because so extensive a survey would fill 
many pages and might well over-tax the editor’s patience and 
the reader’s credulity. Let us therefore confine ourselves to the 
stag. His pursuit isa noble sport and offers a satisfying variety. 
I am told that nowadays it is considered rather dull and is less 
popular than formerly. I am told also that it is wrong, that it 
merely encourages atavistic and bloodthirsty propensities, and 
that, if you want to stalk, you should do it with a camera and not 
with a rifle. I give all honour to the camera; its use involves 
courage and dexterity ; its results afford pleasure, instruction, 
and the stir of romance to thousands who cannot have personal 
knowledge of the charm of the wild, who are doomed to toil in 
cities grey ‘ with no lance broken in life’s tournament.’ I freely 
confess to the old Adam in my blood ; I am very, very wicked. 
But I plead at least some extenuating circumstances. My mur- 
derous habits were formed before the lens was perfected for the 
taking of animal pictures. For years my gun and rifle were the 
means of providing fresh meat for my camp-followers and myself. 
Even now, when I live in civilisation, the Highland farmer 
blesses me for keeping down the predatory herds; and he and 
the villagers enjoy the venison. May I add a more general 
defence ? Stalking is one of the severest and most ascetic forms 
of recreation. It involves great exertion, long exposure to 
tropical heat or to bitter cold, endless waiting in clouds of midges 
or in wet clothes and a cutting wind, painful crawls, blank days 
and cruel disappointments. If it appeals to some of the evil in 
us, it also exercises certain virtues—endurance, patience and 
fortitude in misfortune ; and it promotes bodily fitness. Let it 
be added that the true sportsman is humane ; he shoots to kill 
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dead, not to wound ; and, rather than chance probable disable- 
ment of his quarry, he will forgo his shot. 

I am going to speak of three sorts of stalking—two done in 
India, the third in Scotland. The first is not stalking in quite the 
usual sense of the word. It is the pursuit of deer who make the 
depth of the jungle their habitat. Such are the mighty sambar 
(Rusa aristotelis or unicolor), who stands 13 to 14 hands and whose 
antlers may measure 40 or even 50 inches from base to tip of 
tine; and the beautiful chetel or Indian spotted deer (Axis 
maculatus). These beasts leave their shadowy haunts only for 
night feeding on neighbouring crops. You may manage a sort of 
stalk by heading them off while they are returning to the jungle 
in that magic hour ‘ when light and darkness passing greet and 
vigil parts from slumber.’ I have got both species that way ; but 
it is a bit of a chance. The other and more usual methods of 
hunting them are to have the deer driven or to go and look for 
them in the forest. Now driving deer in a jungle is poor sport. 
You may, it is true, have the opportunity of displaying your skill 
in a difficult running shot ; and then you are as likely as not to 
wound, On the other hand, the stag may walk up quietly and 
stand close to where you are concealed behind a bush or perched 
on a tree. In neither case does the element of stalking enter at 
all; you are not pitting your own powers against the animal’s. 
In the latter case you simply cannot find it in your heart to shoot. 
Ihave known a sambar stag come so near to me in a tiger beat 
that I could have touched him with the end of my rifle. I there- 
fore say nothing about driving, but confine myself to the second 
method. Nor is even this method true stalking; rather it is a 
sort of silent hunting. But it calls for patience and perseverance, 
sharpens the eyes and the wits, and is invaluable as an education 
in forest-lore. 

How many an afternoon did I waste, when I was a ‘ griffin,’ 
trapesing through miles of woodland in hope of sighting game ! 
Vain hope. The game was often there—close at hand perhaps, 
but screened by a clump of bamboos, or blending so subtly with 
the lights and shadows beneath the trees that I saw nothing till 
too late. My foot might light on a dry teak leaf ; my solah-topee 
might obtrude beyond the corner of a bush. Crash! In a moment 
the animal is gone. I hear the sound of his going, but can see 
nothing. Even in his haste he seems to keep cover behind tree 
trunk or brushwood, just as a flushed woodcock will flicker behind 
boughs. I return tired and empty-handed. 

Then one day I am in camp with H., a mighty and experienced 
hunter, the slayer of a hundred tigers. The forest is renowned as 
a favourite haunt of chetel. It is the cold weather, and we sally 
forth at 2 p.m. Not long after I start I observe the crack of a 
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rifle behind me. When I have tramped many miles, heard twice 
or thrice the stampede of startled beasts, and effected nothing, | 
turn my steps campwards. It has long been dark before I see the 
light of the fires and hear the murmur of the servants as they 
prepare dinner. As I approach the tents I behold H. wrapped in 
a topcoat and.comfortably seated before a wood fire. \‘ Well! 
what luck?’ ‘Nothing seen,’ I reply disconsolately, as I sink 
into a folding armchair beside him. ‘ But I thought I heard you 
shoot.’ The old fellow jerks his thumb to one side, I follow the 
direction with my eyes. There, under the trees, two or three men 
are busy skinning a stag. ‘ Not a bad chetel,’ says H. ‘I haven't 
measured, but I’d give the horns 36 inches. And where have you 
been?’ To the best of my ability I describe my peregrinations, 
‘Humph!’ says H. ‘ You've had some stroll! I got my stag 
within forty minutes of leaving the camp ; and I’ve been backa 
couple of hours, had a tub and toasted my toes. Now I'll tell 
you:’ 


No good just stravaiging through the jungle, Haven’t the beasts got 
eyes and ears? What chance have you against them in this thick stuff? 
They’re listening to yon or watching you before you’ve a ghost of a notion 
they’re there. Look here, my boy; your one chance in heavy jungle is 
to be an animal—pretend to be, I mean. Don’t attempt to cover more than 
acouple of miles. This afternoon you’ve walked eight at least. But you've 


walked ’em just anyhow. You're far more likely to see things if you walk 
two miles properly. I'll bet you there are stags at this moment within 
500 yards of our tents. Go very slow. Always hide behind a tree ora 
bush. Stop where you are till you’ve examined everything all round you, 
Don’t let a blade of grass or a leaf escape you. When you’re sure there’s 
nothing in sight, fix on another piece of cover; it mustn’t be more than 
3 or 4 yards from you. Get to it in three paces, making all the noise you 
can with your feet. That’s how a stag walks, Long pause; three steps, 
Another pause; another three steps. So you go on; and that way you 
don’t scare the animals. And at last, if you keep your eyes skinned, you'll 
see the flick of an ear or thé point of a tine sticking out among the leaves, 
Don’t hurry then. Maybe you can’t see his body and have to judge how 
he’s standing and where the point of his shoulder should be. After that 
you’ve got to get your rifle up to your shoulder very, very gently. Then—— 


“Bath ready, sahib,’ says the bearer. I go and wallow, 
pondering this advice ; and then, and thereafter, I find it good, 
It is slow, laborious work at first. But the interest soon pre- 
dominates. It is not merely looking for game. It sets you to 
learning the trees of the jungle, by careful scrutiny appreciating 
the beauty of their forms and foliage, their lights and shadows, 
discovering a thousand things which casual observation would 
never disclose. It sharpens the eyesight and the instincts which 
we possess but too little use. It is an initiation into the secret 
rites of the forest, 
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II 


The end of May—the fiercest season of the Indian year, but 
a good time for sport; and there are two or three of us who 
realise that ten days’ change from files and red roads and dust 
and stuffy bungalows is essential for the health of our souls and 
bodies. Four of those ten days will be consumed in the journey 
toand from a certain beloved valley. For the valley is 100 miles 
away——100 miles which we partly drive, partly ride, through 
leafless jungles winnowed by a burning wind and here and there 
qackling with forest fires, But we are content; for, as we go, 
we see before us, drawing ever nearer, the delectable hills in 
which our valley lies. They are low hills, flat-topped and tree- 
dad—not particularly inviting at a distance ; but. we know the 
beauties and delights which they hide among their folds. Those 
hills are a continuation of the tract immortalised in The Jungle 
Book ; but they are even wilder than the headquarters of the 
Seeonee pack, more remote from the haunts of men, more fre- 
quented by the beasts of the forest, more fully obedient to the 
jungle law. Shere Khan and Baloo (plenty of them) will be there 
waiting for us, and maybe Bagheera, though Bagheera is rather a 
fare specimen, being (so the naturalists tell us) just an occasional 
freak. There will be lots of other notorious characters, too; the 
only people we must definitely expect not to meet are Kala Nag 
and his family ; somehow they do not care to visit in this neigh- 
bourhood. But we are not specially concerned with any of these. 
True, if Shere Khan comes along, we shall take a crack at him. 
But our main objective is the stalking of the deer. 

It is the evening of the second day. For some time our path 
has inclined upwards. We reach the summit of a low ridge, which 
runs round like the rim of a giant cup. We rein-in our horses and 
gaze down into that upland valley, where the foot of man seldom 
intrudes, a sanctuary isolated from the world by the circle of hills 
and by many miles of rough forest. The level rays of the setting 
sun light up the glistening foliage of the sal trees and the great 
open spaces of grey grass, Here, in these sequestered glades, 
there is real stalking to be had. They are the haunt of the swamp- 
deer (Rucervus duvauceli). In some respects he resembles our red 
deer. A full-grown stag stands 114 hands; a good pair of antlers 
bears 12 tines, though I have shot several with 14. But the chief 
point about these deer. is that they frequent the open glades and 
couch in the grass rather than in the depths of the forest. Hence 
you can mark your quarry and arrange a stalk. It may almost 
be said that the swamp-deer is the only large deer found on the 
plains of India which you can consistently stalk. 

1 The nilgai is found in grass as well as jungle. In the more open country or 
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Of course the sport afforded by the swamp-deer differs in 
many ways from stalking in Scotland. The surroundings, though 
beautiful enough, lack the majesty of the mountains. The 
approach to your game will not be planned along a steep hillside 
where you crawl through ravines, burns and ‘slacks.’ Here you 
have an undulating plain, and you will find good cover behind the 
strands of taller grass. While the means of approach are therefore 
easier than in the Highlands, the risk, should you be seen, is 
greater, and the utmost care must be taken not to expose yourself 
for a moment nor to make any sound. Swamp-deer (and the same 
may be said of sambar and chetel) depend far more than do red 
deer upon sight. On the controversial question of scent I will say 
only this, While it is definitely asserted by some competent 
authorities that the Indian species of deer, as also other creatures, 
such as the tiger, and most particularly the bison, cannot be 
approached down wind, I have in all cases found the contrary, 
The only beast in India which I can say with assurance has 
scented me is the elephant. I have crawled into the middle ofa 
large herd of bison, who remained quite unconscious of my pre- 
sence till I fired ; and I have several times come down wind upon 
a solitary bull and lain watching within 100 yards for some 
minutes. I commenced stalking swamp-deer under the impres- 
sion that it is essential to work up wind. But when I had, by 
pure chance, come down wind upon herds in long grass and found 
them undisturbed, I cast wind to the winds, and have never known 
its direction make any difference in the success or failure of a 
stalk. I shall be told that I am all wrong; but one can only 
give his experiences. 

Night has descended on our valley. We sit out under the 
quiet stars, drink in the peace of the forest, and ponder on to- 
morrow’s sport. The tall sal trees stand motionless around us, 
their slender shapes clear-cut against the tropic sky. As night 
deepens the life of the jungle awakes. Mysterious sounds steal 
upon our ears; a furtive padding—it may be an inquisitive 
panther reconnoitring our camp ; the startled cry of a hind ; the 
distant ‘ conk ’ of a tiger seeking his prey. But it is time for us 
to sleep; we must be up before the dawn, and our camp beds 
have already been set out in the clearing. 

When we mount our horses next morning there is as yet no 
sign of sunrise. Each of us, accompanied by one or two trackers, 
makes his way to that part of the forest which, by mutual con- 
sent, has been assigned to him. The sky lightens ; a bird awakes 
and sings. No, it is only the false dawn; darkness closes down 
again ; the bird discovers his mistake and returns to sleep. At 


in fields the black buck, the four-horned antelope, and the chinkara can be stalked. 
But these are of the antelope or of the gazelle tribe, not of the genus cervus. 
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last a pale grey tinges the east; the girdle of night, a clearly 
defined band of leaden luridness, narrows and sinks into the 
western horizon, I dismount and take counsel with Phaganu. 
He is a delightful aborigine—courageous, humorous, unspoiled, 
unwashed, almost unclad. We direct the syce to take the horse to 
a clump of trees where they will be hidden, and we ourselves move 
forward warily, while the dark foliage turns to brilliant green and 
subdued tones waken along the strands of grass. We come to the 
edge of a glade. It isalikely spot. I clutch the branch of a tree, 
swing myself up, and scan the glade with my binoculars. Yes, 
there is a herd. A stag is grazing. Two hinds are with him, 
alternately browsing and keeping watch. Other hinds and young 
stags are lying near ; their heads move, their ears flick ; they will 
have to be reckoned with. The stag is good enough—a 12-pointer. 
I scramble down ; in a whisper I tell what I have seen. 

At this point there arises another great difference between 
stalking in India and the pursuit of the red deer. A defect of the 
latter is that, unless you have long experience of the terrain, you 
are too much in the hands of the stalker, who knows all the folds 
and crevices of the hills. Here, on the other hand, I am master 
of my own destiny. It is I who have spied out the land and now 
arrange the campaign. A whispered confabulation with Phaganu, 
in which I unfold my plans. Then I crawl forward alone. For 
the most part the herbage is thin, crisp and short—perhaps 1 foot 
in height. Then comes a long narrow patch of rank stuff, the 
thick stems measuring 4 to 6 feet high. Probably the ground 
beneath the more luxuriant growth retains some moisture ; for 
this hill-engirdled valley is the source of many streams. It may, 
of course, happen that the stag is surrounded on all sides by the 
former sort of grass. In that case, especially if the natural way 
of approach is down a ‘falling lie,’ one must take a long shot. 
But, with any luck and some careful steering, you should be able, 
by pulling yourself along through the taller grass, to get within 
easy range. The two dangers which beset you are the possible 
presence of a hind couching in, or at the very edge of, one of the 
strands of long grass which you use as cover; and, when you 
take your shot, the grass itself. There is something very deceptive 
in sighting through grass ; the presence of blades sticking up on 
either side of the barrel and slightly overhanging it has the effect 
of producing a tendency to shoot high. 

On this occasion all has gone well. The stag falls, instan- 
taneously killed by a bullet just behind the point of the shoulder. 
The hinds and younger stags stand and gaze for a moment, then 
scamper off. The sound of the shot brings Phaganu crawling up 

. behind with my second rifle. (It is prudent in these forests, where 
anything may happen, to carry two rifles with you, a light one 
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and a heavy one, and invariably to have one of them in your own 
hands.) ‘Good bullet !’ says Phaganu as he examines the mark; 
and, while I estimate the length of antler, he calculates the 
amount of meat which, when the stag has been borne to the camp, 
he will dry in strips upon a neighbouring tree and convert into 
biltong for future use. Then he looks up at me with a smile, 
“We shall eat this when the rains come. But we are hungry and 
want food now. If the sahib should start a sounder this evening 
and shoot us a fat boar, we could eat it at once.’ 

Perhaps, however, we are not so lucky, sight no good stag, 
and find ourselves, by 8 a.m., still empty-handed and far from 
home. It is useless to stalk after that hour in the hot weather; 
the deer are invisible, couched under the long grass, and the heat 


is overwhelming. In that case a frugal meal of sandwiches and 
cold tea, and we go to sleep under a tree till 3 p.m., when stalking 
can begin again. Maybe we spend the night also sleeping on the 
ground, our mattresses dead leaves and herbage. It is this free 
life, the bivouac in some quiet glade, the opportunities of watch- 
ing the animal life around you, that make up more than half the 
fascination of these expeditions. How many a pleasant day and 
night have I spént in these jungles without firing a shot—the 


sound and sight of beasts about us, the waking in the brief fresh- | 


ness before dawn! It is then that we may see Baloo busy devour- 
ing the luscious blossoms that have fallen from the mahua tree 
during the hours of dark, or the back of Shere Khan himself as he 
glides like a snake of clouded amber hue down the grassy slope 
of a nulla. I remember how, one evening when I was prowling 
about without intending a stalk, I crawled up among some rocks 
overhanging a stream which still harboured a few pools of water. 
Long time I lay there and watched the creatures drinking just 
below me ; fourteen of them I counted—three kinds of deer and 
a small bison all fraternising together. When I thought they 
had drunk as much as was good for them I stood upright. Fora 
moment they all stared at me in aggrieved surprise; then the 
little bison said ‘ grumph,’ threw up his tail, and bolted ; and the 
others followed his example. 


Ill 
And now Scotland. How different the scene! Here are no 


deep glades, no lines of shimmering foliage, no devastating heat. | 


Instead a keen air, treeless mountain-tops, an endless tumble of 
hills and lochs below, raven, peregrine and eagle circling over- 
head. Nor is the sport the same. Here your stalker may do more 
for you than you like. But Duncan is an admirable companion on 
the hillside. He is long-limbed,. lithe and, despite honourable 
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wounds got with Lovat’s Scouts, untiring. And he is a true child 
of the mountains, revelling in a long day among their crags. 
Many years had passed since my last shoot in Indian jungles 
when I began stalking the red deer. At first I was inclined to be 
scornful. The creatures seemed to regard my form (viewed at a 
reasonable distance) with indifference; and I felt inclined to 
complain, with Alexander Selkirk, that ‘ their tameness is shock- 
ing tome.’ Iwas wrong. You may, subject to certain limitations, 
of which more anon, take liberties in respect of sight which you 
could never take with Indian deer. But the red deer has another 
sense which makes his pursuit far more difficult. It is almost 
impossible to believe that the stag on yonder hill, invisible to the 
naked eye and, even through the spy-glass, a mere suggestion, 
will scent us, if a fresh wind is blowing, across the two miles that 
lie between. Yet soit is. Therefore (and here, perhaps because 
Iam a tiro at this form of sport, and hence conceited and prone 
to the laying down of maxims, I am going to become tiresomely 


pedagogic), if there are two ways of approaching a red deer, one 
of which may give him your wind and the other exposes you to 


view, unhesitatingly choose the latter, even if it involves many 
miles round and a severe climb. This is an absolutely elementary 
maxim. The second maxim is not so simple. It is necessary to 
judge the direction of the wind, not only where you are, but also 
where the stag is. In these deep, gusty corries it is often not the 
same. Let me illustrate this point by an occurrence which once 
befell me, and incidentally shows that the man with the gun need 
not always be entirely passive in the stalk and that Duncan is no 
tyrant. We were going up a glorious valley which looks down 
on one of Scotland’s loveliest lochs and is overshadowed by one 
of her biggest Bens. The way up the valley runs from west to 
east; and from the east a bright wind is blowing. There is no 
mistake about it ; the little white clouds race to meet us and pass 
on to cast deep azure shadows on the loch below. We sight two 
stags and three hinds high up on the hillside to the north. Aftera 
long ascent and a painful crawl among jagged rocks, we find our 
way blocked by sheep. Mountain sheep are a terror to tho 
stalker ; they are as wild as the deer, and, if they spot you, will 
tear away with a sort of snorting sneeze and give the alarm to any 
herd in the neighbourhood. We creep hither and thither among 
those rocks, seeking to elude the sheep. The best we can do is to 
get to a position where the less desirable of the two stags is visible 
about 300 yards away; the others are invisible in a deep gully 
which lies between. An awkward shot ; and we both agree that 
it should not be risked. So we lie watching and waiting. Then 
suddenly down the hillside above the herd comes a sheep racing. 
(We discovered afterwards that a party were ascending the big 
VoL. CVIII—No. 643 DD 
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Ben, and they must have disturbed the sheep.) Off go the herd 
down the valley, and do not pause till they come to a bend in the 
hillside about two miles away. We wait to see them disappear 
round that bend before we stir. Of course, a wary old hind 
constitutes herself a rearguard, stays at the corner looking back, 
and will not get out of our view. But at last our patience is 
rewarded. The herd turn left and disappear into the depths of 
the valley, It is certain that they will not seek the lower ground; 
therefore they will probably make their way back up the valley, 
I suggest descending and cutting them off. Duncan dissents; 
we shall be to the east of them and they will get our wind. Thisis 
where the humble man with the gun comes in. I had noticed, 
as we ascended the valley, that the wind at the bottom of it was 
blowing from west to east—in a direction exactly opposite to the 
prevailing current. I get my way. We move cautiously down 
the mountain-side. I crawl forward to a rocky knoll, and am 
just in time to shoot the bigger of the stags as he passes the foot 


of a precipitous slope below. 

So much for scent. I am going to inflict on the reader two 
other maxims which have to do with sight. Here also I have 
been profoundly struck by the difference between the instincts of 
the Indian and the Highland deer. You can take liberties with 
the red deer which would be fatal with the swamp-deer. My 
third maxim is this: if a red deer comes suddenly into sight, 
never attempt to crouch or hide; stand stock-still. There is a 
good chance that, blending as you do (if you are suitably clad) 
with your surroundings, you will not be observed. The fourth 
is to approach your quarry, if possible, from above, but to avoid 
the skyline. The deer keep a lookout on the ground below and 
on the skyline above ; they are curiously unobservant of objects 
between themselves and the skyline. Another anecdote in 
illustration of this. I once spent a whole day zigzagging along 
the steep face of a glen in a vain endeavour to circumvent a small 
herd consisting of two old stags and four little ones. Once I had 
got within range. But the shot was a difficult one, through 
rather tall grass. Duncan dissuaded me from it and signed to 
me to crawl backwards and come up again to a point only half a 
dozen yards away whence I could get a clearer aim. I crawled 
back unskilfully and ruined the stalk. I might add, as a fifth © 
and minor maxim, do not crawl backwards if you can possibly 
avoid it. You can keep your head down quite easily ; and, like 
the proverbial ostrich, you think you are hidden. But retrogres-. 
sion has a fatal way of exalting the hinder portions of your 
anatomy, the merest glimpse of which above the ridge or clump of 
heather where you are hiding seems to arouse the liveliest appre- 
hensions in the cervine breast. Off went the herd, leaving us 
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tired and disconsolate. We continued our search; but they 
would not settle, and, whenever we got a sight of them, there 
were the wretched sheep between, or the approach was impossible 
for some other reason. Finally, from high up the mountain-side, 
we saw them far below, and at last they were beginning to browse. 
The slope between them and us was steep and perfectly bare— 
scree mixed with thin, short grass. It looked hopeless—to me 
utterly hopeless. Then said Duncan, ‘Let’s chance it.’ We 
started on our backs down the slope, working ourselves along 
with our elbows and lying quite flat against the surface of the 
ground. Our eyes were glued on the six stags below us, and, 
whenever any one of them lifted his head, we lay motionless till 
he had begun to crop again. This painful mode of progression 
lasted, as I afterwards discovered from my watch, three-quarters 
of an hour, during which we were in full sight of the herd, but not 
on the skyline ; and that which was visible of us must have blended 
with the background. When we found that we could go no further 
without certain discovery my coat had transferred itself to the back 
of my head, my arms were bare, my elbows were bleeding. But 
we were not more than 150 yards from the stags. A tiny platform 
presented itself on my left ; I let myself tumble on to the plat- 
form, waited till I was steady, and dropped one of the old stags. 

Of course, there are many other things to learn about stalking 
—the equipment, the battery, the precautions to be taken when 
firing from among rocks, or firing downhill or uphill. I have 
touched on only a few elementary points regarding the stalk 
itself. For the stalk’s the thing! It is the stalk that really pits 
you against your prey, calls out your powers of observation and 
resourcefulness and makes you ‘ go all out ’—no circuit too long, 
no hillside too steep, no crawl too laborious. And, in the intervals 
between concentrated energy and absorbing thrill, when you can 
rest your limbs and let your eyes rove, then the senses reawaken 
with surprised delight to the pomp of the prospect, the solemnity of 
the mountains, the far-flung panorama below, the isolation from all 
sound save the music of the burn, from all life save the four-footed 
denizens of the hills and yon eagle that sails out over the glen. 

September is upon us. The antlers are almost clean. The 
showers of August are over. The pearly strands of mist will be 
lifting from the mountains. Already in anticipation I see the 
green slopes, the grey screes, the soaring crags. And what are 
those globes of vapour, like tiny puffs of shrapnel, that break 
out along the hillside and gleam iridescent in the sunshine? It 
is the great stags shaking the moisture from their coats. So, to 
all who love the Highlands and their finest sport, big stags, 
straight rifles and, above all, long stalks ! 

H. SHARP. 
DD2 
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EUGENICAL REFORM 


II. THe Democracy 


To reform democracy on eugenical lines will seem to many as 
fantastic an undertaking as to reform the House of Lords: for 
is it not part of the democratic creed that all men are born free 
andequal? And isit not a vital part of the meaning of ‘ eugenics’ 
that some are better born than others? To which it may be 
replied that no doubt if creeds were construed literally and acted 
on, the task would be hopeless ; but fortunately this is no longer 
usual. Moreover, the democratic creed, in particular, is far from 
watertight, and sfill further from agreement with the facts of 
politics. So we should not be surprised to find that it falls short 
of absolutely excluding all hope of eugenical reform, for three good 
and sufficient reasons. 


I 


In the first place, not all democracies in name are democracies 
in fact. Because a State is officially denominated a democracy it 
by no means follows that the will of the people always and in all 
respects controls it and determines the course of national history. 
In all democracies that have ever existed there have been provided 
checks in practice upon the whims of the ‘ sovereign people ’ and 
the theoretical ‘omnipotence of Parliament.’ Thus, as was 
shown in the preceding article, our modern democracies all have 
in them a strong infusion of plutocracy, which may easily reduce 
democracy to a mere facade. 

Again, unlike ancient, modern democracies all employ 
bureaucracies, and so far have capitulated to the demand (first 
urged by Socrates) for expert government. Now bureaucracy is 
quite as potent and insidious’ an enemy to the freedom and 
equality of ideal democracy as plutocracy itself. It is practically 
inevitable in all large-scale government. It can insinuate itself 
into all institutions and govern in their name. For it can exploit 
the human weaknesses of the depositaries of power, and it is only 
when a bureaucracy has long been allowed to rule unchecked and 
uncontrolled that it grows stupid, and forgets the arts of expert 
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government, as did the great bureaucracies of Austria, Germany, 
and Russia, which came to grief in the World War. It is true 

_ that ina ‘ democracy ’ also the bureaucrats are servants, theoreti- 
cally, and not masters. From long experience, however, they have 
become past masters in the art of guiding, and hoodwinking, the 
tulers from whom they are supposed to take their orders. 

Their power rests on the psychological fact that only great 
intelligence, coupled with perpetual vigilance and unwearying 
attention to detail, can compel an organised body of officials to 
carry out a policy they dislike, and prevent them from administer- 
ing any political system in the manner most convenient to 
themselves. If the ruler is an ‘ autocrat’ (whether a pope, a 
tsar or a dictator) who desires to know what is actually being 
done in his name, it is easy to wear him out by making him read 
all the documents to which his name is to be attached and taking 
good care to break his teeth and blunt his zeal on plenty of routine 
stuff before showing him anything of critical importance, which 
can best be slipped in at the end of a tiring day. If he isa 
politician presiding over a Government office who hesitates to 
take the advice tendered him by his permanent officials, any trace 
of laziness, ignorance, or preoccupation with other matters he may 
show can at once be exploited to his discomfiture.1_ Normally 
therefore, and in the long run, the permanent officials and the 
traditions of the office get the better of their nominal superiors, 
who discover that they are Gullivers securely tied up with red 
tape by their Lilliputian advisers, and that acquiescence is the 
way of ease and security. So far as bureaucracy has its way the 
ultimate ruler will always be found to be the master of pigeon- 
holes, who knows where every document is kept, and has the 
routine of the office at his fingers’ ends. 

If, lastly, the victim of professional skill is the sovereign 
people itself, and the politicians are the ‘ experts’ deputed to 
ascertain its will, recourse may be had to many methods of 
deception. Bribery and corruption, promises and threats, 
excitants and dopes, are freely used, until such mind as the public 
has is thrown into utter confusion. The politicians in office have 
a great initial advantage ; they have it in their power to appeal 
to the people at the time and on the issues that best suit them- 
selves. But this advantage is often more than counterbalanced 
by the people’s grim determination at all costs to oust the party 
in power and the ever-reviving hope that the Opposition may do 
better. So the art of engineering a general election becomes on 
the part of the Government an art of obtaining by false pretences 


1 This appears to have been the inner or office history of the notorious 
Zinovieff Letter, by means of which the first Ramsay MacDonald Government 
was beguiled into committing suicide. 
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a blank cheque to govern for another term, on the part of the 
Opposition an art of confusing the issue by abundant trails of 
succulent red herrings. 

Even if democracy has been carried to the pitch of allowing 
direct consultation of the people by means of the referendum, 
the same principles still hold. It is quite easy to surfeit the 
sovereign people with this exercise of power by continually 
referring to it trivial or complicated issues until the masses weary 
of voting on them, and the expedient is discredited because the 
politicians can plausibly allege that the referendum is not wanted, 
This is the exact analogue of the device of stuffing an autocrat 
with unimportant documents. The whole modus operandi of 
bamboozling a democracy was of course discovered long ago, by 
the Greeks, and modern methods of electioneering, Press manipula- 
tion, etc., have not modified the essential principle of distracting 
public attention from what it is desired to keep secret by attract- 
ing it to something trivial which is calculated to engross it. It is 
best illustrated by the story of the Molossian hound with which 
Alcibiades amused the Athenians while he was conducting 
negotiations that would not bear the light of day. 


II 


Plutocracy and bureaucracy, then, can always be trusted to 
put sufficient grit into the wheels of democracy’s chariot to prevent 
them from making too many revolutions. Both these political 
forces, however, presuppose that the masses are mostly fools or 
snobs ; and this is not altogether true. Not all democrats are 
utterly impervious to the lessons of science and common sense. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that sooner or later they may take 
alarm at the dreadfully dysgenical trend of our civilisation and 
may give their consent, and even support, to the eugenical 
measures designed to cure it. 


If we proceed to ask in what places. democracy may soonest 
feel the pinch of its dysgenical ordering, we at once encounter three 
serious problems. 

lit 


In the first place, what is to be done about the survival of the 
unfit which is tolerated, supported, and stimulated by our present 
institutions ? Is nothing to be done to arrest the proliferation of 
the feeble-minded and defectives, and the growth and dissemina- 
tion of insanity ? At present civilised societies are doing practi- 
cally nothing to prevent the deterioration of their germ plasm by 
the free breeding of the most undesirable sections of their popula- 
tion. So far from being restricted, it is encouraged in a variety 
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of ways, and financed by the progressive taxation of the classes 
into which the ability, energy, and industry of a society are more 
and more enabled to rise. Under this taxation, and other 
impediments to reproduction which social institutions foster, the 
classes in which the cream accumulates are more and more rapidly 
dying out. Thus civilised society is sterilising its ability and 
extirpating its good stocks, while artificially multiplying its bad 
ones. 

There is no end in sight to this suicidal process, but it is clear 
that it cannot continue indefinitely. For the breeding and sup- 
porting of lunatics and ‘ morons’ is an expensive process, which 
must more and more absorb all the resources and energies of a 
society which persists in it, and must end in catastrophe. 

So long as democracies are not entirely manned by feeble- 
minded fools the impossibility of this policy is bound to become 
apparent. Sensible and hard-working democrats will then revolt 
against supporting idlers, wasters, and morons in ever-growing 
numbers at the public expense, which they will more and more 
understand to be at their own. Perhaps they will begin by 
eliminating first the idle rich, the froth at the top, before attacking 
the dregs at the bottom of the social mixture, the ‘ submerged 
tenth’ and unemployables ; but it is hard to believe that the 
workers can have much love for any sort of drones. 

Accordingly, as Mr. Henry Sturt has suggested,? we need not 
fear that a Labour Government, animated by trade union 
principles, will deal too tenderly with the defectives. We may 
expect rather that their proliferation would speedily be stopped, 
whether by segregation or by sterilisation, drastically and even 
ruthlessly. For Labour sentiment would be free from two 
pernicious delusions which have often affected capitalistic legisla- 
tion. It would not demand plenty of cheap labour, and it would 
not believe that anyone was good enough to fight and therefore 
insist on superabundant cannon fodder. It may be freer also 
from the stupid conservatism which cannot see the need for new 
adjustments. So it may even prove that democracies will be 
readier to listen to the case for eugenics than capitalist pluto- 
cracies. 


IV 


Secondly, the willingness to do something eugenical will be 
enhanced as the grim spectre of over-population comes nearer and 


nearer. It may not yet be true that Western Europe is as 
tragically over-populated as China, and that its numbers can be 
limited only by starvation. But there is little doubt that its 
population has already far exceeded the optimum, and that its 


® Socialism and Character, ch. vi. 
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growing numbers are supported with increasing difficulty under 
the law of diminishing returns. No doubt Europe’s economic 
troubles are partly due to its political fatuity in cutting itself up 
into small areas shut up in lofty tariff walls, and so artificially 
reducing its production and the efficiency of its industry. But 
still the fact remains that Europe cannot feed the population it 
has with the food it can produce. To make a living, therefore, it 
has to manufacture for export to the countries which can still 
produce a surplus of foodstuffs and raw materials. But as the 
population of these countries rises their surplus must diminish, 
and moreover, under the influence of the same morbid nationalism 
that is devastating Europe, they, too, are rapidly establishing 
manufactures and tariff walls to render themselves independent 
of European imports. The export trade of Europe therefore 
seems destined to diminish, and with it the population Europe 
can support. 

But this process might be indefinitely delayed if Europe could 
contrive to breed better men, and to keep them employed at home: 
At present it probably still has some advantage in the quality of 
its population. As compared with the non-European stocks the 
European is still superior, not intrinsically, perhaps, so much as 
in social organisation and cultural tradition. However, the peoples 
which most nearly approach European standards of efficiency, the 
Japanese and the Chinese, suffer even more than we do from 
population pressure, and it seems an open question whether they 
are losing more by malnutrition of their masses or gaining more 
by the more extensive elimination of the unfit under their social 
conditions. Probably the adoption of a eugenic policy by either 
party would prove to be the decisive factor in the struggle for 
existence of the European and the Mongolian race. 

As compared with the colonists sent out from Europe to 
America, Australia, and Africa, the advantage of the European 
is probably very slight. Doubtless Europe at o time exported its 
very best stocks, which could always rise to pre-eminence at 
home ; but in the early days of European colonisation it certainly 
exported a large proportion of its more enterprising and energetic 
types. Also under the early colonial conditions it was more 
difficult to make good in the new countries, and so natural selec- 


tion was much severer. So weaklings and incompetents of all 


sorts were eliminated much more ruthlessly, and a comparatively 
high degree of personal efficiency resulted. Then came a period 
in which the colonies grew most anxious to import labour, and 
usually cheap labour ; so they naturally obtained an inferior sort 
of immigrant who was willing to do the hard and dirty work the 
descendants of the first colonists now disdained, and this lowered 
the quality of the population. The United States of America 
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conspicuously pursued this policy throughout the nineteenth 
century, while Australia kept out immigrants in order to keep up 
? America.had her reward in her prodigious economic 
development, but at the cost of a terrible adulteration of her 
population, which may yet prove to have been her bane. At any 
rate, it has filled America with a very mixed crowd, and has 
reduced the old English stock to an upper stratum, and one, 
moreover, which is rapidly thinning out and seems doomed to 
disappear. As regards the future, America has now closed her 
frontiers to further mass immigration from Europe (though not 
as yet from Mexico and the Philippines), and the character of her 
immigration is therefore bound to change. It may, however, 
change greatly for the better. For her financial preponderance 
puts her in a position to attract whatever European talent she 
desires. She can drain any ability she may covet among the 
professional classes of Europe by the offer of more money and a 
bigger career. In other words, she can buy the best men as she 
can buy the best works of art, if she chooses. On the other hand, 
she is likely to export to Europe an ever larger proportion of her 
idle rich and an ever-increasing flood of tourists ; for only so will 
she be able to spend the income on her European investments, so 
long as she refuses to take payment in manufactured articles. 
Europe will thus lose professional ability, and be turned more and 
more into a pleasure resort. This, of course, will be demoralising, 
and in the long run hardly to the advantage of the European 
stocks, 

The best policy for Europe to pursue, the only hope of staving 
off stagnation and degeneracy, would therefore seem to be to 
augment the intrinsic efficiency of the European: only by 
excising sternly all the traces of dry rot in the social structure, 
all the superfluities of naughtiness, will European man be able to 
maintain himself, or even to survive. We must get rid, therefore, 
of our unproductive and parasitic classes, alike of the idle rich 
and of the unemployables, and stimulate the rest to more and 
more efficiency. The loss of these parasites may no doubt entail 
a certain loss in numbers, but the loss in quantity will be so amply 
compensated by the gain in quality that the volume of production 
will not suffer. And a smaller, less dense, but better paid and 
more efficient, population will be far better situated to enjoy the 
amenities of life than the denizens of our crowded city slums. 

This is surely a development that might be welcomed by the 
leaders of our workers. For though not egalitarian, it may fairly 
be contended that it would be truly democratic. It would afford 
to all an opportunity to lead a life worth living, and to rise in the 
social scale according to the measure of their congenital capacity ; 
from all, also, it would exact some useful social service. 
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V 


The same policy would seem to be indicated also by another 
consideration. Hitherto European labour policies have aimed 
mainly at limiting the hours and the intensity of labour, in order 
to relieve the cruel pressure of undue competition. Thus the 
efficient, with a fine esprit de corps, have sacrificed themselves to 
save the lame ducks. They have thereby greatly limited the 
output and the productivity of labour ; yet they have woefully 
failed to limit competition, because they have not limited the 
supply of labour. This has always been in excess, and has 
enabled the greedy capitalist to cut down the rates of pay when 
his labour seemed to him to grow too efficient. Hence no really 
prosperous class of workers could arise. 

But there is a possible alternative, which has been elaborated 
in America and to which its industrial success seems to be largely 
due. It is to limit the supply of labour, while increasing its 
efficiency. If labour is made scarce and dear, it must be made 
efficient ; for inefficient labour is not worth the high wages that 
are paid. Hence the cutting off or diminution of the supply of 
inefficient labour would directly raise the wages of efficient labour, 
which could then attain and maintain an altogether higher 
standard of life. The workers would no longer be dragged down 
by the masses of inefficient casual labour which does not limit its 
reproduction and fills the asylums and floods the labour market 
with defectives. It can hardly be doubted, therefore, that if this 
class could be stopped from proliferating so much faster than 
the better workers the conditions of labour could be enormously 
improved. 

VI 


An incidental result might be to arrest the growth of popula- 
tion, or even to turn it into a slight decline. The cry of de- 
population would then be raised, as it has so often been by 
panic-stricken militarists. These have long been accustomed 
to bewail the ‘ growing depopulation ’ of France, although before 
the war the actual figures showed an increase which averaged 
50,000 a year, and although at present the French birth rate is 
two per thousand above our own. The alarmists infer that in a 
few years a decline of population must set in and continue into 
irretrievable decay ; but they fail to understand that the decline 
of the birth rate is a reaction to our present overcrowding and 
unemployment, and means a blind and unscientific attempt of 
popular intelligence to reach an optimum of population. It may 
well coexist with a potential increase which will be realised so 
soon as a sufficient improvement is brought about in the conditions 
of life. 
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VII 


We may take it, then, that these two problems, the prolifera- 
tion of defectives and over-population, will drive intelligent 
democracies into eugenical policies. At first sight, however, both 
these problems seem to call for measures only of negative rather 
than of positive eugenics—that is, for measures to purify the 
national stock, and to rid it of defective elements, rather than to 
raise itto a higher level. Inthe main this objection would be true, 
though incidentally the intenser struggle to live in which Europe 
would be involved would put a premium on a development of 
higher types which even the most doctrinaire democracy could 
hardly afford to arrest as too aristocratic. There is, however, a 
third stimulus to eugenics, now pressing upon European demo- 
cracies, which is definitely aristocratic in tendency and definitely 
favours positive eugenics. This is the competition between 
European and coloured labour. 

This competition is rapidly becoming world-wide, though its 
effects are not yet felt as intensely as they will be when the masses 
of Asia, in India, China and Japan, are fully industrialised. At 
present. there is still a great contrast between European and 
coloured labour. Broadly speaking, the former is better paid, 
better housed, and better fed. Moreover, the European worker 
is, pretty obviously, the better man. He is, in short, the aristocrat 
of the labour world. 

But his position is far from secure. It is being undermined 
by the short-sighted and unscrupulous capitalists who are indus- 
trialising the East. They have already had a large measure 
of success. The manufacture of jute has already passed from 
Dundee to Calcutta, and Lancashire is fighting a losing battle to 
retain that of cotton against Bombay, Shanghai, and Japan. 
The demand for cheap labour never ceases, and, despite many 
object-lessons to the contrary, the business man is still ready to 
believe that the cheapest labour is that of the cheapest man. 

So there is no encouragement to the production of better work 
by better men. Wherever white labour competes with coloured, 
the latter gains, and drives the former out of business. The white 
man becomes too proud to work. He leaves the dirty, hard, and 
low-grade work to his inferiors. He merely oversees, guides and 
controls. 

So soon as he does this he gets into the deadly clutches of 
Gresham’s Law. This sinister law applies as certainly to popula- 
tion as to coinage. As certainly as bad money drives out good do 
inferior populations crowd out and supplant superior. They fill 
the inferior jobs, which are plentiful, and restrict their superiors 
to the higher places, which are few. They compose the lower 
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strata of the population, which multiply and lift their superiors 
to the sparsely populated heights, where they peter out and grow 
extinct. 

It would seem that nothing short of a complete reconstruction 
_ of our social structure could bring about a reversal of these 
tendencies. The psychological and economic forces underlying 
them must be fought with their own weapons and counteracted, 
For the alternative of repressing the coloured labour by force, 
though it naturally commends itself to the sentiment of the 
historically and biologically ignorant in all classes, would lead to 
consequences too terrible to contemplate, even from afar. It is 
sure to be tried—indeed, it is now being tried in South Africa and 
elsewhere ; but it seems bound to fail there, as it has already 
failed in the West Indies and in South America. It is bound to 
fail, because, although a sufficiently brutal and intelligent policy 
of oppression might perhaps succeed in the countries which are 
now under white rule, it is not very likely that the white rulers 
will be intelligent enough to devise a biologically effective policy 
of this sort or persist in it long enough, while it is very unlikely 
that they will upite upon such a policy. The temptation to 
exploit and enslave coloured labour, rather than to exterminate 
it, would prove irresistibly attractive to a large and potent faction 
of the whites ; the result would be class wars among the whites, 
to be followed later by successful slave revolts. These would 
doubtless be fomented and supported by the States mo# ruled by 
whites—at present China and Japan—and likely to be more 
numerous and powerful in future. At the moment world-wide 
race wars of extermination (which, be it noted, our premier 
prophet, Mr. H. G. Wells, with his uncanny prescience, has already 
prophesied) might end in the triumph of the whites, ¢f they were 
united ; but they are so unlikely to unite, and hate each other so 
cordially, that their future looks by no means bright. 

A policy, therefore, that means injustice, violence, and war is 
not a solution of the labour problem to recommend to white 
democracies. It will be safer, easier, and infinitely better for 
humanity if they will endeavour to maintain themselves, not by 
oppressing others, but by improving themselves. Let them 
breed better men, and thereby both preserve their position at the 
head of the human race and set a good example of true—that is, 
of eugenical—progressiveness to the whole world. 


VIIl 


It is not, therefore, wholly inconceivable that some democracies 
may be converted to eugenics, Indeed, in this matter also they 
would probably be easier to convert than capitalistic plutocracies, 
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still conservatively hankering after war and retaining an obsolete 
belief in force, slavery, and economic exploitation. 

But, even if all'the democracies should prove unteachable and 
unmanageable, there would still be room for hope. For not all 
democrats are utter fools, utterly impervious to the lessons of 
common sense and science. The more intelligent would abandon 
democracy when they saw that it was unalterably opposed 
tohuman progress. They would allow themselves to be reminded 
that, after all, democracy is but a form of government, and that 
goo? government is the final end of government. 

If, therefore, democracy refused to minister to this end, some 
other expedient would have to be tried. Moreover, the post- 
war experience of Europe manifestly shows that it is by no 
means difficult to overthrow democracies, and that quite minute 
minorities can institute dictatorships, if resolute and favourably 
situated. True, these dictatorships have hardly introduced any 
new ideas into politics. Neither the Fascists nor the Communists 
have exhibited any novelty of political insight or ingenuity. There 
isnothing new in governing with bombs and bayonets or castor oil 
and cudgels. But it would be strange if the scientifically selected 
rulers sprung from a eugenical aristocracy which appealed to all 
men’s noblest ambitions could not progressively improve upon 
these antiquated and atrocious methods. 


IX 


And finally, in the very last resort, if the human race should 
perversely, stupidly, and obstinately persist in refusing to enter 
upon the pathway of escape from its troubles indicated by 
eugenics, it will have to be reminded that it cannot hope, after all, 
to escape from the control of natural law. It can, no doubt, turn 
adeaf ear to the teaching of biology. A‘ fundamentalist ’ reaction 
may even suppress all instruction in science. It can sustain 
institutions of all kinds which ignore and defy the conditions of 
sanity and sanitation. It has often done so in the past, and may 
do so in the future. 

But if it does, it will suffer for its sins, as it has done heretofore. 
There is »o way of eluding or deluding laws of Nature. They 
cannot be set aside by human enactment, and if they are defied 
they entail their consequences as before ; only these will be found 
to be less acceptable. 

Now the laws of Nature do not promise man an assured con- 
tinuance upon earth, whatever he may choose to do and however 
he may conduct himself. They do not guarantee his survival nor 
render his progress inevitable. They leave him free, within wide 
limits, to determine his future. We need not progress. We can 
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prefer to stagnate. We can, if we choose, degenerate. We can 
even, in the end, become extinct. 

In fact some or all of these possibilities are likely to be realised, 
if we go on as we are going. True, we are at present more favour- 
ably situated than mankind has ever been before. We have 
much more power over Nature—we have vastly more control 
over the conditions of our life—because we have far more know- 
ledge, and our institutions of learning have not yet quite choked 
themselves with the waste products of the knowledge they were 
designed to transmit. We have far greater resources, which we 
can waste. We are farther from the danger line and the limit of 
subsistence. 

But in the wickedness of his heart and the perversity of his 
thought man is quite as poor a creature as he was 10,000 years 
ago, when he devised his civilisation and failed to observe that 
he had unwittingly established a dysgenic institution which would 
arrest his progress. Since then he has remained at heart a 
barbarian, or even a savage, while becoming more of a fool. So 
it is quite on the cards that he may refuse to listen to the gospel 
of eugenics, and go en eating and drinking and mating, heedless 
of science and scoffing at the ‘ prophets of evil’ who warn him 
vainly. In that case, men of the day, shall we not go and join 
the dinosaurs ? 

F. C. S. SCHILLER. 





HISTORY AND MR. WELLS 


Ina recent novel, Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, Mr. Wells 
warned us of the dangers of militarism and the blind obedience of 
tradition. He took as his medium an imaginary tribe of Pata- 
gonian savages. This tribe lived in a dark and narrow valley, 
existing miserably without the power of thinking progressively. 
They are in a state of chronic warfare with the other tribe further 
up the ravine, and have neither the imagination to conceive of 
the benefits of peace and union, nor even the intelligence to adopt 
any new method in strategy or tactics which might give them the 
satisfaction of victory. He paints a picture of the utter dreariness 
of these poor savages, cramped alike by the narrowness of their 
sunless ravine and the narrowness of their brutal and slavish 
mentality. In his latest novel, The Autocracy of Mr. Parham, 
Mr. Wells is again a propagandist. He is once more warning 
us that, unless we can abandon our traditional methods of 
action and see the problems of politics more realistically, our 
civilisation will be lost. But in this book Mr. Wells has changed 
the scene slightly, and instructs us, not through the medium of 
Patagonian savages, but of an Oxford history tutor. He shows 
us what he conceives to be a typical history don, Mr. Parham, 
senior tutor of St. Simon’s College, arriving fantastically at the 
position of Dictator or Lord Paramount of England. Installed in 
this great office, he rules the Empire and takes his part in world 
politics according to the best traditions of history. He identifies 
the salient forces in world politics ; he follows the inherent logic 
ofthe situation. All that he does is 100 per cent. history according 
to the best standards of Richelieu and the great masters. It is 
an essential part of the game, or, one might say, essential to the 
‘composition’ of his world picture, to find an enemy. This 
enemy, of course, is Russia. He organises in the classic manner 
acombination against her. All seems to be going well, when a 
conflict arises between Britain and America over the question 
of neutral rights, which Mr. Parham, as an historian, might have 
temembered. The two great navies mutually destroy each 
other. Then there begins a general revolt of the common un- 
educated people of England, who are so shamefully lacking in a 
1 Published by William Heinemann, Ltd. 
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sense of historical form. They refuse to recognise the necessity 
of acting according to the old diplomatic and military traditions, 
They will not go through the old steps; they deny the binding 
force of patriotic obligations and symbols; they blaspheme 
against History. 

In spite of its fantastic and even farcical passages, the book 
is a serious presentation of a serious danger. In our world both 
the material forces and moral influences are rapidly changing, 
Our political forms and our political traditions may easily become 
obsolete and therefore dangerous. If one may adapt a famons 
phrase of a famous Oxford historian, ‘ scientific progress is out: 
running administrative order.’ Man, in his bewildering and 
changing environment, is in danger from acting according to 
what psychologists would call the ‘ behaviour patterns’ of an 
earlier age ; we must get rid of historical ‘ fixations ’ on certain 
ages. And the fixation of which Mr. Wells seems to be afraid is 
fixation on the age of traditional diplomacy and warfare, the 
age that was ushered in by Richelieu and closed perhaps by 
Vergennes, but which has become, in a sense, classical. This 
classical tradition has had its greatest influence in French diplo- 
macy, and it gives to French historical writing that geometricity 
which is so pleasing in point of style and often so misleading in 
point of fact. This traditional outlook Mr. Wells considers to 
be still a danger to us. When the very maintenance of civilisa- 
tion seems to depend on economic and political co-operation, 
we act according to the meaningless formule of diplomatic 
antagonism. Through sheer sluggishness of the intellect and 
lethargy of the imagination statesmen go on dressing the lists 
for a tournament, forgetting that the weapons which are now 
used are lethal to combatants and to spectators as well. 

Now, this deadly tradition which Mr. Wells fears so much is, 
in his opinion, fostered and perpetuated by our present methods 
of studying history in the universities, more particularly at 
Oxford. By means of the mythical figure of Mr. Parham he 
presents an indictment against Oxford history. It seems to 
him to have become classical and therefore dead, unrelated to 
the pressing problems of political action. He remarks in refer- 
ence to Mr. Parham’s mental processes : 

It is one of the endless advantages of a sound classical education 
that you need never see, you can never see, a human relationship in its 
vulgar simplicity ; there is always the enrichment of these regurgitated 
factors. You lose all sense of current events; you simply get such 
history as you have swallowed repeating itself. 

Now, this is a very serious indictment. It cannot fail to be 
of interest to Oxford history tutors, and, as there seems at present 
to be no means of dissuading the wealthiest and most influential 
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people in the country from sending their most intelligent sons, 
and even daughters, to Oxford and Cambridge, it is presumably 
of general public interest as well. My first feeling on hearing 
this charge levelled at myself and my fellow-historians at Oxford 
is one of shocked and injured indignation. With most of Mr. 
Wells’ general thesis I find myself in complete agreement. It 
seems to me to be one of the most obvious lessons of history that 
the-preservation of States and civilisations lies in the ability to 
allow for changed conditions. Modern history as we teach it in 
Oxford would appear to me to be an aid to Mr. Wells’ propaganda. 
We may at times become immersed in detail because of its con- 
venience for examination purposes. But rival schools of history 
generally accuse us of a broadness and generality in our treatment 
of history which we call philosophic and others journalistic. It 
may be that we are traditionalist in some matters, but most of 
us, at any rate, would claim to be as conscious as most people of 
the rapidly ascending curve of change in the last century. In 
fact, not only are Mr. Wells’ assumptions about the spirit of our 
teaching insulting in themselves, but his charges remind us of 
all those false analogies, those irrelevant comparisons, those 
shallow deductions from past to present, that ignorance of 
modern facts, that indifference to modern problems, that cowardly 
reliance on mere scholastic technique as a substitute for real 
education, that I am accustomed to associate with my colleagues 
and friends the tutors in classics and ancient history. Mr. 
Parham appears to be, not one of us, but one of them. One 
asks oneself whether, in dealing with Oxford, Mr. Wells may not 
have committed the cardinal sin against reality by thinking of 
Oxford as an abstract entity instead of as a complex of individuals 
with every variation of opinion known to exist among the intelli- 
gentsia of to-day. 

But not only does Mr. Wells ruffle my complacency as a 
professional teacher of history, he outrages my pride as an 
academic man in general. For he suggests that it is the ordinary 
man in the street, the average vulgar person, who can see through 
the outworn forms, the shibboleths and traditions which sway 
the minds of so-called educated people. Mr.-Wells seems to 
have a faith, which, were it held by anyone less uncompromisingly 
tationalistic, I should be tempted to call mystical, in the pene- 
trating vision of the average citizen. In the universities we are 
apt to imagine that it is we who can see further through the set 
ideas and hardened conventions of life and politics. We do not 
attribute this merely to those supposed intellectual abilities by 
which we win distinction in our own examination system, but 
rather to the possession of leisure. Since we have the oppor- 
tunity to observe and meditate upon the condition of the world 
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unharassed by the pressure of business life, we suppose that we 
are more emancipated from a thoughtless traditionalism. Accord. 
ing to us, it is the man in the street, the man in the ‘ pub.’ who 
requires to be warned of the danger of expecting that things 
will be in the future as they have been in the past. It is he, we 
imagine, who says, ‘ What I always say is that there must always 
be wars and fighting. It’s natural, it’s human; and as for that 
there League of Nations—well, we all know what that amounts to, 
It is because it is so much easier to accept traditionalism, to worship 
symbols, and to re-echo patriotic cries than to peer behind these 
well-known forms into the complex nature of reality, that we 
consider that the average man stands in need of enlightenment 
from the universities. Mr. Wells, however, is of the opinion 
that the situation is exactly reversed, that the Stock Exchange 
or the Old Kent Road can by the light of their daily experience 
see further into the problems of world politics than the reflective 
scholar. It would be idle to dismiss Mr. Wells’ opinion as un- 
founded. He is much more in touch with both worlds than 
most people. He must have good reason for holding the view 
he does. He is much too big a man to be motivated only by the 
justifiable resentment which one presumably feels when one has 
been patronised for over forty years by men of more expensive 
education and vastly inferior understanding. But one explana- 
tion of the difference of opinion may be that Mr. Wells is think- 
ing more of the past products of Oxford teaching than of Oxford 
teaching as it is. He may have seen more of the hardened than 
of the molten lava of our university education. For it is an 
unfortunate fact that many men consider that; when they have 
coucluded the formal or university part of their education, they 
must consolidate what they have learned rather than complete 
and extend it. There is in all established educational curricula, 
and in the classical curriculum in particular, one serious danger. 
This is, that it tends to teach a man that what matters in life is 
not to know what it is important to know, but rather to be able 
to prove that what you do not know is unimportant. We think 
of our education as an asset and we cannot bear to have it de- 
preciated. Rather than submit to that we will be ready to 
depreciate everything else. Mr. Wells expresses this forcibly 
when he makes the vulgar Sir Bussy explode at Mr. Parham. 

Parham, you’re infernally well satisfied with the world. I’m not. 
You're afraid it may change into something else. You want to stop it 
right here and now. Or else you may have to learn something new and 
throw away the old bag of tricks. Yes—I know you. That’s your 
whole mind. You're afraid that a time will come when all the important 
things of to-day will just not matter a rap. 


The don, or at any rate the historical don, who can read these 
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words without a searching of heart must surely have lost: his 
soul. And one’s first impulse is to respond with indignation. 
When assailed by such a menace to his stock-in-trade many a 
cultured academic man will fight new ideas with all the despair- 
ing ferocity of an old hand-loom weaver attacking a steam- 
driven factory. But for the don as opposed to the university 
man who has moved on into another profession there is at least 
this much to be said. He at any rate has his pupils to keep him 
up to date. Pupils press their tutors hard, and in the effort to 
keep up to date a man may learn much. Mr. Wells describes 
Mr. Parham as being used to addressing ‘ muted ’ undergraduates, 
and as a result ‘he tended if anything to over-develop his 
pauses.’ But in real life undergraduates are anything but 
muted. Nor does any tutor who is worth his salt want them to 
beso. Quite half of the art of tutoring consists in getting your 
man to talk, and even argue. Dons when they pass into the 
outer world may appear, may even be, dogmatic, but that is;not, 
like the dogmatism of the schoolmaster, a carry-over from his 
ordinary work, but a reaction or compensation against it. What 
with pupils who may have been reading all the latest books and 
critical and erudite colleagues, the chief danger for the don is 
that he tends to adopt an excessive agnosticism. That is why 
even recognised authorities adopt the habit of prefacing their 
views with formule like ‘I think there is something to be said 
for the view that . . .’ or ‘I had rather imagined . . .’ 

But, to return to the more technical question of academic 
history, Mr. Wells seems to be over-estimating the amount of 
attention which is given to diplomatic and balance-of-power 
periods. For one thing, many students give most of their 
attention to medieval periods. They deal with an age which 
scarcely knew Powers or nations, which condemned as immoral 
the economics of competition. The political theory of this age 
is the theory of a world-State which, removed from its scholastic 
setting, is just such a conception as that for which Mr. Wells is 
fighting. It is true that if he is a pure or mere scholar, and 
interested only in the minutie of Chancery writs or entries in 
Domesday Book he may accept Parhamese traditionalism for 
the present day ; but if he allows his medieval studies to fertilise 
his thought on other matters it will be a powerful antidote. 
Other historians are so modern in their interests that they care 
little for the problems of the age of classical diplomacy. They 
are concerned more with the emergence of economic factors in 
history and with the problems raised by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the tendency of material wealth to grow at the rate of 
geometrical progression. And we have even at Oxford our 
Marxian determinists, dogmatists, and traditionalists indeed, 
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but of such a kind that they will act as a powerful corrective:te 
Mr. Parham. But coming to the period of Mr. Wells’ déte noir, 
Richelieu, it is doubtful whether he is studied mainly as the 







maker of great diplomatic combinations. At any rate, care | eyil, 
will be taken to point out the greatness of his work as the great | corre 
anti-traditionalist of his day, the man who crushed out the | readi 





petty separatism of the Huguenots and put an end to the barren 
bickerings and local sovereignties of the feudal magnates and 
built up in the world of France a great State on the basis of 
universal disarmament. But if Mr. Wells wants to know how 
the age of Richelieu is being approached at Oxford, let him read 
the most recent notable work by an Oxford history tutor; Mr, 
G. N. Clark’s study of the seventeenth century.? Here is a book 
which treats of every side of human activity during that period 
from population and commerce to international law and political 
philosophy, art, and engineering. The main purpose of this 
book is, not to stress the similarity, but to assess the difference 
between that age and our own. In it the reader will make the 
interesting discovery that, in the age of Richelieu, frontiers, as 
the modern world knows them, scarcely existed; the work of 
exact delimitation and standardisation of territory lay in the 
future, just as some day our present frontiers may be things of 
the past. Another point brought out by Mr. Clark is that the 
seventeenth century was the age in which knowledge of the nature 
of the physical universe increased so greatly that it could only 
be apprehended by a select few, and therefore there came about 
that disparity between the outlook and general philosophy of 
the educated minority as opposed to the masses. The cultured 
man came to live in a world of one more dimension than the 
vulgar, and was in his outlook on the universe as an adult toa 
child. In our own day popular education and such powerful 
agencies as the works of Mr. Wells may be bridging the gulf 
once more, but it was that gulf which gave to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries their intensely aristocratic character 
as opposed to the Middle Ages and the present day. One aspect 
of this was that specialisation of war and diplomacy in the hands 
of a few while the masses blindly obeyed, for which Mr. Parham 
stands asa symbol. It is essential to realise that these conditions 
no longer exist, but it is unfair to academic historians to suppose 
that they are so unphilosophic as to be ignorant of such a fact. 
It is, however, true that all formal courses of history have in 
the nature of things a tendency to congeal the past and to make 
students think of it in isolation from the present. Every period 
must have a termination, and a gap is left between that date 
and the present day for purely technical reasons of instruction 


2 The Seventeenth Century (Oxford University Press). 
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and examination. This has some advantages in that it may 
prevent the student from taking with him some of his political 
or other prejudices. But on the whole it seems to be a necessary 
evil, and we can only try our best to mitigate it. The best 
corrective is to be found outside the official study, in general 
reading, and all those numerous agencies which exist in our 
uiiversities to interest students in current affairs. But Oxford 
isnot blind to the desirability of extending the periods of historical 
study to as near the present day as possible. It has just been 
suggested that in the new school of philosophy, politics, and 
economics the period of history set should be from 1870 to 1914. 
If this is not adopted, it will be for two reasons, Many will 
object that a period that goes back so short a distance will tend 
to perpetuate that belief in the continuance of present conditions 
which it is the function of history to correct. And, indeed, it 
may well be argued that the period of the armed peace between 
the two Franco-German wars might become misleading and 
would very soon become classical. Others may oppose it on 
purely technical grounds, because of the lack of good text-books 
and the difficulty of adding to the enormous range of history 
which overworked tutors are supposed to cover. If Mr. Wells 
could get us the endowment for some new fellowships for this 
purpose he would be dealing a great blow at Parhamism. 

But Mr. Parham, to one who knows present-day Oxford, 
remains something of an abstraction. There are no doubt 
some historians who have his outlook, but that is rather in spite 
of than because of the fact that they are historians. Parhamism 
isa danger more as dead matter than as a malignant growth in 
our academic world. The real difference, the real struggle, is 
between those who take a continuous and serious interest in the 
problems of modern politics and those who do not. These must 
of necessity be a minority—if you like, an aristocracy, but an 
aristocracy that has very little relation to wealth or birth and 
even to formal education. Many men of great wisdom, talent, 
and character are by the direction of their interests incapable of 
making a serious study of our political and economic condition. 


Among these may be historians, some of them of very great pro- 
fessional competence. But, on the whole, historians are com- 


pelled, by the nature of their study, to take the question of the 
political organisation of the modern world seriously. They may, 
on the whole, be classed with the politically conscious classes, as 
opposed to those who only devote to politics a modicum of 
frivolous attention—artists, actors, professors of literature, stock- 


brokers, clergymen, scientists and others. I believe that it is not 
in historical tradition, but in general apathy, that the danger to 
peace is to be found. 
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». But one more point about the value of the study of history at 
Oxford remains, I have been concerned to show that Oxford 
history is less' formal and traditional than Mr. Wells imagines, 
Does it teach anything the value of which Mr. Wells overlooks ?. 
There is perhaps just one thing. The central interest of the 
modern history school at Oxford is the study of the English 
Constitution in its development. One of the most senior of the 
historical lecturers at Oxford used to remark to his class : ‘ When 
you young men write essays about the foreign policy of Richelieu 
or Wolsey, you are simply talking through your hat; the one 


thing that ‘really matters is' the study of the constitutional | 


history of England.’ The first sentence should be highly pleasing 
to Mr. Wells, but he may doubt the value of the second statement. 
I am not here concerned to discuss whether the constitutional 
side is not now overweighted to the prejudice of social history, 
But the attention given to the study of institutional history has 
been of great value. Men like Maitland and Pollard have taught 
us to be institutional biologists and to study the processes by 
which institutions serve or cease to serve the people of a country. 
We study the genetics of institutions, the methods and results of 
transplantations, the unexpected metamorphoses, the process of 
decay. But Mr. Wells, in his impatient attitude to the League of 
Nations, seems to be overlooking some of the lessons of institutional 
biology. He seeks some alchemy which by a stroke of particular 
creation will give us a world-State. And here he seems to be 
moving away from the world of realities, neglecting his data, 
misunderstanding the nature of his material. It seems. strange 
that Mr. Wells, who has always prided himself on being a biologist, 
can only look on institutions from the point of view of a chemist. 

If one considers, not the products of Oxford in the past, but 
present and probable future products in relation to Mr. Wells’ 
problem, it does not appear that their view of world politics 
is likely to be influenced by excessive traditionalism. To take 
one example, Mr. Wells seems to be afraid of the dangerous 
effects of the survival of the old rigid conception of State 
sovereignty. It acts as a deadweight on realistic political 
thinking and corresponds to no modern needs. Probably the 
doctrine is impregnably enthroned in the. minds of the older 
generation. Moreover, in a crude form of jingoism and State 
anthropomorphism it remains powerful in the mind of the average 
citizen, who is not likely to welcome the idea that Britain can 
no longer be a free agent in world politics. But those who 
teach in political science at Oxford or elsewhere find that the 
doctrine of sovereignty has very few defenders among present- 
day students. If one sets essays on the subject it is rarely that 
one comes across any pupil bold enough to put up a defence of 
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sovereignty. Most-students seem to grasp very firmly the fact 
that States are not really absolute and independent of each 
other or of subordinate societies. . The famous dictum of Mait- 
land that ‘ there seems to be a genus of which States and corpora- 
tions are species ’ * is accepted as a truism rather than denounced 
asaheresy. And if students are at a loss how to define or describe 
just where the limits of the State are to be placed and in exactly 
what way it can remain the chief focus of political authority, 
they are no more confused than their most eminent professors. 
But in the present juridical confusion: the historically trained 
student may remind himself of another dictum of Maitland, a 
dictum which; with all respect, I submit, might be reflected on 
by Mr. Wells: ‘Contract, that greediest of legal categories 
which once threatened to devour the State, now resents being 
told that it cannot even painlessly digest a joint stock company.’ ¢ 
In other words, there is no complete alchemy of political institu- 
tions. They are not made of inorganic material, but are born 
from other institutions, nor can they be swept away in a moment. 

In observing the attitude of the present generation of students 
to problems of politics one gets the idea that the most important 
factors are, not their formal studies, but certain influences 
altering their fundamental attitude to politics. On the surface 
things seem to go on as before. There are the political clubs, the 
League of Nations Union, smaller and more transitory societies. 
One sees the same types—the romantic Tory, sometimes a Con- 
servative, sometimes expressing himself through the Labour 
Party; the rationalistic Radical, generally somewhere very 
near the Liberal-Labour border; the ardent class-war Sociaiist 
who has succeeded in identifying himself with the proletariate ; 
the steady, level-headed Conservative. One sees those to whom 
politics is a career, those to whom it is an ‘ideal, those to whom 
it is an excuse for rhetoric and. youthful indignation. But 
behind all this the effects of the study of modern psychology are 
apparent. We can do little more than speculate on their effects, 
for we are probably just at the beginning of a change which will 
stand out as clearly as the Industrial Revolution, the Moral 
Revolution. The younger generation are going to be self- 
conscious in regard to their political motivation. While they 
will try to scrutinise the world more objectively than ever before, 
they will, as a means to this, scrutinise their own minds; they 
will try to sift out the rational from the merely emotional and 
instinctive in their political attitude. Already they stop short 
in an argument or a tirade.and confess to a complex or an obsession 
on the subject. Does this mean that we are coming to a golden 


* Maitland, Introduction to Gierke’s Political Theories of the Middle Age. 
§ Ibid, 
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age when we will have a young intelligentsia, with an entin 
new grip on reality, with a really scientific political mentalit 
It would be optimistic to suppose that. Eventually, perh 
but at present there are serious dangers in this psychologit 
change. There seems to be a curious individualism about ¢ 
present generation of undergraduates. It is not exactly’ s¢ 
seeking or self-centred, but it is very suspicious of all phi 
thropic appeals, of all calls to duty or service, for their « 
sake. Philanthropic or idealistic motives are carefully scrutinis 
and unmasked as subtle forms of selfishness and vanity. T 
process, which is only just discernible, must go on. It is uselé 
to be obscurantist about it. If one has any faith in modé 
knowledge, one must welcome it. Meanwhile one must face 
fact that some of the motive power of political action may’ 
lost. The danger and horror of war need very little demonst# 
tion to intelligent modern youth, As Freud says on the k 
page of his most recent work: ‘Men have brought their po 
of subduing the forces of Nature to such a pitch that by u: 
them they could now very easily exterminate each other to f 
last man. They know this. . . . Hence arises a great part 
their current unrest, their dejection, their mood of apprehension, 
The old appeal and the old idealisms are losing their po 

The influence of religion, and even the ethics of Christianit 
grows weaker. Now perhaps secularist humanitarians lik 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Bertrand Russell will realise how much of th 
strength of the movements they lead was derived from ‘th 
moderate but firm idealism of Victorian evangelicism. 
long people have tried to hold to a Christian code of ethics, 
spite of a theology which modern science told them was fal 
Now they are being further estranged from the ultimate ideal 
Christianity by a code of ethics which psychology tells them 
unreasonable. In these circumstances the appeals to an absolu 
sense of duty and an ideal of brotherhood are not listened to 
but the need for common concerted action for world peace’ 
stronger than ever. The old motive power of emotionalism’ 
going, but we shall have to hurry up if we are to be in time tt 
save civilisation by intelligence. d 4 
R. B. McCaLtum. 9 


5 Civilisation and its Discontents, p. 144. 





